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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


On the Rise and Procress of Geo- 
Locy. By the Kev. Joseru Town- 
senD, M. 4d. Rector of Pewsey, 
Wiits. 

LL the sciences, in which the 

nations of Europe have made 
the greatest progress, began in rude 
efforts of unassisted genius. 

Such was the origin of astronomy, 
that-stupendous science, which, be- 
fore the age of Galileo, had no other 
foundation than the wildest imagina- 
tions of the ignorant. We, in this 
day, assisted by the united labours of 
Copernicus, Newton, and Herschel, 
smile at the simplicity, not merely of 
our unlettered ancestors wandering 
in their native forests, but/of the 


wisest philosophers of Greece and 
Rome. 

Such likewise, in all prebability, 
was the origin of geometry itself, on 


which astronomy is built. When it 
was first demonstrated, that triangles 
constructed on the same base, and 
confined within the same parallel 
lines, are all equal, little was it ima- 
gined that this would enable the ma- 
thematician to discover, that in right 
angled triangles the square of the 
hypotanuse is equal to the united 
squares of the two remaining sides ; 
and when Pythagoras had retluced 
this to a demonstration, no one, at 
the time, was able either to estimate 
the value of this truth, or to conjec- 
ture where it might possibly conduct 
him. Yet from these simple propo- 
sitions have issued all the bright dis- 
coveries of astronomy. 

I have been led to these considera- 
tions by a retrospect of the rise and 
progress of GEOLOGY. 

It is now threescore years since I 
first visited the cabinets of the curious 
in our metropolis. In them I ob- 
served fossil shells disposed at ran- 
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dom, and valued merely as relicts of 
the deluge. The most ardent collec- 
tor of that day, and the most indefa- 
tigable in his researches, was Mr. 
Catcott, of Bristol, whose object was 
to expiain the process of the deluge. 
His cabinet was rich in fossils, and 
from its contents he was led to con- 
clude, that the Almighty, at the time 
of the deiuge, bad created a men- 
struum. which dissolved rocks, qua- 
drupeds, and men, with every thing 
natural and artificial, excepting bones, 
shells, and leaves! He was also 
of opinion, that during this catas- 
trophe, the specific gravities were 
changed. Unfortunately for the cre- 
dit of his system, it did not aceord ° 
with facts, which had escaped his 
observation, and was therefore soon 
overthrown by a more successful can- 
didate for fame, who called our atten- 
tion to this fact, that fossil shells are 
found in families, not mixed, blended, 
and confused, deposited in all direc- 
tions, without regularity, but appear- 
ing to have subsided: quietly at the 
bottom of the ocean. 

This philosopher, in the place of 
the system which he overthrew, sub- 
stituted one which was mote agree- 
able to facts, with which he was ac- 
quainted, but perfectly inconsistent 
with numerous other facts, to which 
he was a stranger. 


For the discovery of those facts we 
are indebted to the labours of two 
distinguished philosophers, who ex- 
amined the lofty summits of the Alps, 
and more particularly to him who, 
with patient steps, traversed the whale 
of Germany and France, and who 
communicated the result of his re- 
searches to the public in his inesti- 
mable letters, addressed to our most 


gracious Queen. 


This great philosopher has lived 
2Y 
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to see geology established as a science. 

When Gnorr, Llwyd, Woodward, 
Catcott, H. Baker, Sit Hans Sloane, 
Ed. King, and Sir Ashton Lever col- 
lected fossil shells, little did they 
compfehend the infinite ifiportance 
of this pufsuit, and little did they 
coficeive that these fossil shells would 
ever serve to distinguish the several 
strata which form the external coat of 
our terrestrial globe. Their researches 
had never led them to discover, that 
the several families of fossil shells are 
confitied each to its own stratum, and 
that as we descend in depth, we meet 
with strata disposed one beneath ano- 
ther, in orderly succession, till we 
arrive at the lowest, which is incum- 
bent on the granite. Being ignorant 
of this fact, it could never enter their 
imagination to conceive, that by 
means of these shells the geologist 
could know, without putting a spade 
into the ground, the treasures which 
lie eoncealed beneath the surface of 
the soil, and that to any giver depth. 

Little was it imagined that this 
science would assist the country gen- 
tleman in the improvement of his 
estates. 

Ist. It will enable him to fix on 
the most eligible spot for the con- 
struction of his habitation, with a 
view both to health and to a supply 
of water. 

2d. We may now venture to af- 
firm, that any: gentleman of landed 
property by the knowledge of geo- 
logy will learn to drain his land ef- 
fectually, at the Jeast possible ex- 
pense. 

3d. It will enable him to search 
for manures on his own estate fur the 
improvement of his land. 

4th. It will enable him to judge, 
without actual trial, what hidden 
treasures he possesses in iron, coal, 
stone, slate, brick-clay, and lime, and 
at what depth these treasures may be 
tound. 

_When we affirm that these things 
tmnay be known with certainty, we 
build our assertion on this fact, suffi- 
ciently demonstrated, that the strata 
in our island observe a regular incli- 
nation to the horizon, and are valua- 
ably of a uniform thickness, subject 
however to dislocations, which are 
governed by well known laws. 

Till within these few years geology 
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could not be reckoned among the 
sciences: but now by numerous pub. 
lications, which have appeared among 
us, every one who wishes to under- 
stand the subject may arrive at. cer- 
tainty. For want of this knowledge, 
how many idle and expensive trials 
have been made for coal, where the 
skilful geologist could have informed 
the adventurers that no coal could 
possibly be found, or, if found, could 
not be worked but at a ruinous ex- 
pense! 

As occasién offers, | shall resume 
this subject, provided what I offer 
shall prove acceptable to your nume- 
rous readers, 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 
INTRUDE upon you simply to 
do away an idea which is got 
about, viz. ‘‘ that Ecce Homo is the 
production of-the late editor of The 
Statesman.” ‘To the English edition 
in 1799, of which the Ecce Homo, 
now publishing, is a literal copy, is 
the following advertisement :— 
** The trans}ator has assiduously 
endeavoured to discover the original 


author of this anonymous work; but 
his researches have hitherto been un- 


successful. If, however, he might 


venture to hazard a amet he 


would ascribe it to Boulanger, the 
learned author of L’Antiquite De- 
voilee. Boulanger was an engineer 
in the service-of Louis the Fifteenth, 
and his familiarity with biblical bis- 
tory and the antient fathers probably 
exceeded that of any thirty clergy- 
men in the kingdom of Great Britain. 
His writings have been collected in 
eight volumes, but Ecce Homo does 
not appear in this collection. In his 
last volume, however, which con- 
tained a critical examination of the 
life and writings of St. Paul,* we not 
only find the same doctrines main- 
tained, as in the following inguiry, 
but also meet with the same refer- 
ences and the same sentiments, while 
the similarity of style and manner is 
so striking and conclusive, that fre- 
quently whole sentences, couched in 





* See note (4) p.835, where our au- 
thor mentions this critique as a cow- 
pos:tion of his. 
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the same expressions, appear in both’ had, some years since, from a literary 
works. Fromall these circumstances friend. At the period of that popu- 
combined, the translator thinks him- lar stir, respecting general warrants, 
self warranted in attributing Ecce and Wilkes, and liberty, Thomas 
Hono to this erudite soldier.” Paine was in London, memorializing 
There is a book extant, entitled certain Boards, or members of such, 
Christianity Unveiled, always attri- on one of his projects. My friend 
buted to the pen of Boulanger,a most chanced to meet him at dinner at 
profound snd ineoiains work, which Butler's Cock eating-house, behind 
was published in America about the the Royal Exchange, at that time in 
year 1793. ‘The arguments adduced vast reputation as a dining-house 
in this publication, and the manner with men of business. The conver- 
in wail it treats the important sub- sation naturally turned on Wilkes 
ject of Christianity, are presumptive and liberty, then in the mout¥ of 
proofs that they are from the same every one, and my friend was desi- 
author. With respect to Ecce Homo, rous of Paine’s opinion, who was al- 
the book has been much read in ready looked upon, by the few to 
France for the last half century, and whom he was known, as a shrewd 
I myself knew of an English trans- and reflecting character. Paine then 
lation, in London, in manuscript, treated John Wilkes with the same 
twenty-five years ago. degree of estimation as he since has, 
I am, Sir, in his writings, the contrivers of the 
F Revolution in 1688, namely, as ‘a 
Most respectfully, your obedt servant, half thinker and half reasoner. He 
Curio Rickman. observed as to general warrants, that 
‘ Wilkes made a mighty bustleabout 
brushing a fly off John Bull’s nose, 
Enaursy after the proposed Histor¥ whilst he saw nothing of the vulture 
of Tuomas Paine, and respecting which:was devouring his vitals.’ 
some QLD VERSES. 
N enquiry was made, Mr.Editor, 
+ in your pages last year, believe, 
as to the reality of Mr. Clio Rickman’s 





Somewhere about the yegr 1771, 
I chanced to be at — Hall, on 
the coast of Essex. I was informed 


intention of publishing a life of Tho- that a young man, a servant, had 
mas Paine, to which Mr. Rickman neatly printed in gilded letters, on 
did not give a determined answer. I the wall of his bed-room, in the attics, 


agree with the writer of the enquiry, the following curious old verses, and 
that no person knawn is so well qua- desired to look at them, which I did ; 


lified ta give a satisfactory biography Earth goes upon the earth, glittering like 
of the celebrated character in ques- gold ; 7 
tion as Mr. Rickman; and will take Earth goes to the carth, sooner than 
‘upon me to say, on enquiry and re *twould ; 
flection, that, in all probability, a Earth built upon the earth, castles and 
more favourable conjuncture than the towers ; 
present, for such g work, has not Earth said to the earth-~all shall be ours. 
hitherto presented, and that a hand- 
some subscription might be obtained 
on application to the public. 

The follawing anecdotesof Paine I Potiticus ALTER. 





From what old book were those 
four curious lines taken ? 
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Some Account of the Manners sular, towards the east. The Arabs 
and Customs of the ARaBs. were said to be in great number upon 
[From Clarke's Travels : Second Part.] all the hills, but particular! upon or 
near to that mountain. We found 
As we crossed this immense plain Djezzar’s troops encamped about the 
t% to the camp, we had a fine view centre of this vast plain, opposite to 
ot Mount Thabor, standing quite in- some heights where the French were. 
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strongly fortified during their last 
campaign in Syria. The camp con- 
tained about three hundred cavalry, 
having more the appearance of ban- 
ditti than of any regulat troops; and 
indeed it was from tribes of rovers 
that they were principally derived. 
Two days before our arrival, upon 
Sunday, July 5th, they fel) upon the 
Arabs who were tending their nuime- 
rous herds of cattle, seized their pro- 
perty, and killed many of them.— 
They justified themselves, by urging 
that these Arabs never pay the tribute 
due to Djezzar, unless it be exacted 
by force ; and upon such emergencies 
all is confiscated that falls into the 
hands of the conquering party. Their 
battles exactly resemble those record- 
ed. in Scripture. A powerful prince 
attacks a number of shepherd kings, 
and robs them of their possessions ; 
their * flocks and herds, and silver and 
gold, and men-servants, and miaid- 
servants, and camels and asses.” In 
the earlie:t ages of history, we find 
such ‘wars described.as they happened 
in the same country, when ‘‘ Chedor- 
Jaomer, and the kings that were with 
him. smote the Rephaims in Ashte- 
roth Karnaim, and the Zuzims in 
Ham, and the Emims in the plain of 
Kiriathaim, and the Horites in their 
mount Seir, unto the plain of Paran, 
which is by the wilderness.” In the 
battle of July 5th, after a skirmish, 
wherein forty Arabs were killed and 
many wounded, Djezzar’s troops suc- 
ceeded in driving to the mountains an 
army of ten thousand, as they related, 
(prebably not balf that number,) who 
left behind them sixty-eight thousand 
bullocks, camels, goats, and asses. 
When these attacks take place, the 
first care of the Arabs is directed to 
the preservation of their women and 
children, the aged and the sick ; who 
are burried off to the mountains, upon 
the earliest intelligence of danger.— 
Their effects and their wealth consist 
generally.in cattle. Their Emirs and 
Sheiks*° have gold and silver; but, 
like the Laplanders, they bury it in 
the earth: thus it is frequently lost; 





* Sheck siz nites, properly, an elder, 
Tn-the mountainous parts of Syria, 


it means simply a landholder. The 
Jeading Sheik of a country is called 
Emar, or prince. 
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because the owner dies without ac- 
quainting his successor where he has 
concealed his treasure. Corn is ex. 
tremely cheap among the Arabs. 
They pasture their cattle upon the 
spontaneous produce of the rich plains, 
with which the country abounds. 
Their cainels require but little nou- 
rishment; existing. for the most part, 
upon small: balls of meal, or the ker. 
nels of dates. The true Arab is al- 
ways an inhabitant of the Desert, a 
name given to any solitude, whether 
barren or fertile. Hence the appella- 
tions bestowed upon them, of Badavi, 
or Bedouins, and of Saracens; for 
these appellations signify nothing 
more than inhabitants of the Desert. 
Their usual weapons consist of a 
lance, a poignard, an iron. mace, a 
battle-axe, and. sometimes a match- 
lock gun. The moveables of a whole 
family seldom exceed a camel's load. 
They reside always in tents, in the 
open plain, or upon the mountains. 
The covering of their tents is made of 
goats’ hair, woven by their women. 
Their mode of life very much resem- 
bles ‘that of the gypsies in England; 
men, women, children, and cattle, all 
lodging together. In their disposi- 
tion, though naturally grave and si- 
lent, they are very amiable ; consi- 
dering hospitality as a religious duty, 
and always acting with Fiaddees to 
their slaves and infeors.+ Thereisa 
dignity in their manner which is very 
striking; and this perhaps is owing 
to their serious deportment, aided by 
the imposing aspect of their beards. 
Selfishness, the vice of civilized na- 
tions, seldom degrades an Arab; and 
the politeness he practises is well wor- 
thy of imitation. Drunkenness and 
gaming, the genuine offspring of self- 
ishness, are unknown among them. 
If a stranger enter one of their tents, 
they all rise, give him the place of 
honour, and never sit until their guest 





+ D'Arvieux, whose racy account 
of their manners and customs seems to 
have derived from the soil, whereon 
it was written, that truth and sincerity 
which ‘he found to be characteristic 
of the people,, says, that ‘* scandal is 
unknown among them; that they 
speak well of all the world; never 
contradicting any one.” See Voyage 
dans lg. Palestine, p. 165. - Paris, ¥7t7. 
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igaccommodated. They cannot en- 
dure seeing a person spit, because it 
isdeemed a mark of contempt; for 
the same reason it is an offence to 
blow the nose in their. presence.*— 
They detest the Turks, because they 
consider them as usurpers of their 
country. The curious superstition of 
dreading the injurious consequences 
ofa look, from an evil, or an envious 
eye, is not peculiar to the Arabs. The 
urks, and many other nations, the 
Highlanders of Scotland, and the peo- 
ple of Cornwall, entertain the same 
notion. But the Arabs even extend 
it to their cattle, whom they believe 
liable to this fascination, ‘The An- 
tients, according to Virgil, entertained 
asimilar fantasy. To relate all that 
may be said concerning their other 
customs, particularly of the delight 
they take in horsemanship, and of the 
estimation wherein high-bred horses 
are held among them, would be only 
torepeat what has already been re- 
lated, with admirable conciseness, 
truth, and judgment, by the Cheva- 
lier D'Arvieux ; whose work is wor- 
thy the consideration of every reader. 





* D’Arvieux says, that to break 
wind before an Arab is deemed an act 
of infamy. 

+ Of all the Arab tribes, there is 
not one which at present excites so 
much interest as that of the Wahadees, 
whose very existence had searcely me- 
ried attention when the author was 
engaged in these travels. Ibn Saoud, 
the Wahabee chief, made, in July 
1810, an incursion into the neighbour- 
hood of Damascus. This happened 
about the time the enterprising Burck- 
hardt arrived in that city, from Pal- 
myra; and it is from his correspon- 
dence with the author, that the sub- 
stance of this note is derived. ‘* The 
inhabitants,of Damascus,” (says he, in 
aletter, dated Aleppo, May 8, 1811), 
“knowing the Pacha's feeble re- 
sources tor the defence of the city, 
were so much terrified, that many be- 
gan to send off their most valuable 
effects to the mountain of the Druses. 
The Wahabees, however, executed 
their design in the true Arab style. 
Ibn Saoud remained only two days 
and a half in the Hauran, (a moun- 
tainous district of Libanus, south-east 
ot Damascus, still retaining its autient 
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He has preserved the address of an 
Arab to bis mare, as delivered in his 
own presence; and this, more elo- 
quent than whole pages of descriptive 
information, presents us with a strik- 
ing picture of Arab manners.{ ‘* Ibra- 
him,” says he, ‘‘ went frequently to 
Rama, to inquire news of that mare 
which he dearly loved. I have many 
atime had the pleasure to see him 
weep with tenderness the. while he 
was kissing and caressing her. He 
would embrace her; would wipe her 
eyes with his handkerchief; would 
rnb her with his shirt sleeves; would 
give hera thousand benedictions, dur- 
ing whole hours that he would remain 
talking to her. ‘My Eyes,” would 
he say to her, ‘ my Soul, my Heart, 





patriarchal name); over-ran, in that 
time, a space of at least 140 miles; 
plundered and ransacked above thirty 
villages; and returned, flving into the 
heart of his desert dominions. The 
Pacha had issued from Damascus, 
with a corps of above six thousand 
men; but did not choose to hazard 
an engagement. Ibn Saoud was for 
several hours in view of him; but 
contented himself with awkwardly fir- 
ing his guns. The Wahabees were, 
for the greater part, mounted upon 
she-cainels, whose milk afforded, in 
the «desert, subsistence to themselves, 
and to the few horses which accompa- 
nied them. ‘Their strength was be- 
tween 6 and 7 thousand men. It is 
to be presumed that their success will 
tempt them to repeat their attack; the 
eastern districts of Syria will then ra- 
pidly be deserted by their inhabitants ; 
and the desert, which ts already daily 
gaining ground upon the cultivated 
fields, will soon swallow up the remain- 
ing parts of one of the most fruitful 
countries of the east.” 

{ This man's name was Ibrahim; 
being poor, he had been under the 
necessity of allowing a merchant of 
Rama to become partner wit bim in 
the possession of this animal. The 
mare was called Touisa, (according to 
our mode of pronouncing Louisa); 
her pedigree could be traced, from 
public records, both on the side of 
the sire and dam, for five hundred 
years prior to her birth; and her price 
was 300]. an enormous sum ia that 
country. 
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must I be so unfortunate as to have 
thee sold to so many masters, and not 
to keep thee myself? I am poor, my 
Antelope! Thou knowest it well, 
my darling! I brought thee up in 
my dwelling, as my child; I did ne- 
ver beat nor chide thee; I caressed 
thee in the fondest manner. God 
preserve thee, my beloved! Thou 
art beautiful!: Thou art sweet! ‘Thou 
art lovely! God defend thee from en- 
vious eyes!’ ” 

Upon our arrivM in the camp, we 
found the General in a large green 
tent, open all around, and affording 
very little shelter from the heat, as 
the Simmoom, or wind of the desert, 
was at that time blowing, and far 
more insufferable than the sun. Its 
_parching influence pervaded all places 
alike; and coming as from a furnace, 
it seenied to threaten us all with suf- 
focation, The author was the first 
who sustained seriaus injury from the 
fiery blast, being attacked by gid- 
diness, accompanied with burning 
thirst. Head ache, and frequent fits 
of shivering, ensued; and these end- 
ed in violent fever. For some time, 
extended upon the ground, he vainly 
endeavoured to obtain some repose. 
The rest of the party, seated upon 
carpets near the General, informed 
that officer of the danger to which 
we had been exposed from the-con- 
duct of our escort; and besought an 
additional guard to accompany us as 
far as Jennin, upon the frontier of the 
Pacha of Damascus, whence Djezzar's 
soldiers were to return to Acre. “This 
was readily granted. <A large bowl 
of pilau, or boiled‘ rice, was then 
brought, with melons, figs, sour milk, 
boiled mutton, and bread cakes, 
which they described as baked in the 
sun's rays. The author was too ill to 
witness the truth of this; but no one 
of the party entertained any doubt of 
the fact. Djezzar's officers who were 
in the tent joined in this repast, and 
fed heartily, helping themselves to 
the pilau with their fingers; eating all 
out of the same bow!; and shaking 
off the grains of rice as they adhered 
to their greasy hands, into the mess, 
of which all were partaking. The 
most interesting personage present 
upon this occasion was an Arab Prince 
from the mountains, a young man 
who arrived with terms of truce. He 
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was served ina part of the tent ex. 
clusively es to his use; 
while a third service was also placed 
before the General. ‘The dress of the 
young Emir, considering his high 
rank, was worthy of oe notice. 
A simple rug across his body afforded 
its only covering. A dirty handker. 
chief, or coarse napkin, was bound 
about his temples. These constituted 
the whole of his apparel. His legs 
and feet were naked. As this cur- 
ous banquet was going on, a party of 
Turks, who were with the General, 
sat reund the border of the tent, with 
their pipes in their mouths, silently 
gazing at our party: near to these 
were stationed the attendants of the 
mountain Emir, between whom and 
their lord there was not the slightest 
distinction of dress. The meal being 
finished, the young Prince began his 
parley with the General, telling him, 
that he came to offer his tribute due 
to Djezzar; to crave protection for 
his c/an or family, and for his flocks, 
This business ended, all that were in 
the tent prepared to take their nap, 
and, having stretched themselves upoa 
the samé carpets which had served for 
their dinner-tables, fell fast asleep. 


Of the Crzpisinity of the Mosaic 
History. 
[From Townseud’s ** Character of Moses, 
&e.”"] 

We hace already given one extrat 
From this curious and caluable publi- 
cation: we now present our readst 
with the author's ingenious argumen 
upon the credibility of the Mosait 
history proved from its internal ang 
external evidence, 


SECT. f. 


The credibility of the Mosaic histor 
proved by internal evidence. 


WAVING established on a fir 

foundation the genuineness ( 

the Mosaic history ; let us next ex 

mine how far Moses was qualified 

whether in point of knowledge 0 

integrity, to relate the events recorde 
in his Pentateuch. 

With regard to his knowledge 
may be sufficient to inquire, in wi 
manner he could have gained ini 
mation, respecting the transacli 
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which preceded those in which he 
himself was immediately engaged. 

The education he received in Egypt, 
that nursery of the arts and sciences, 
must naturally have improved his 
understanding, and the conversation 
of his pious ancestors must have made 
the great events, in which their fathers 
were coneerned, familiar to his mind. 
Of these progenitors we need only 
mention four, Metbuselah, Shem, 
Isaac, and Joseph. Shem lived near 
a hundred years with Methuselah, 
who was for centuries cotemporary 
with the first parents of mankind ; 
and Isaac, who was born fifty years 
before the death of Shem, lived many 
years after the birth of Joseph, be- 
tween whom and Moses there was 
the short interval of sixty years. Now, 
aitcannot be doubted, that in this 
sacred line the mast important truths 
were delivered in succession from one 
generation to another, it is clear, that, 
although the Jewish historian should 
have had no other assistance but tra- 
dition, he would have been perfectly 
competent to record the principal 
facts contained in the beginning of 
his Pentateuch. 

Yet, from whatever source he de- 
rived his information, we may be 
satisfied, that one so highly favoured 
with divine communications could 
neither invent nor propagate a false- 
hood. His veracity can scarcely be 
called. in question, because it is impos- 
sible to assign a motive which could 
induce him to deceive. He had no 
ambitious views. Nurtured in the 
luxuries of the Egyptian court, he 
preferred the wilderness; he chose 
rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season. Ac- 
customed as he had been to the 
splendour which surrounds a throne, 
he-yet declined the regal power which 
he might have readily assumed, and 
jave transmitted to his children. Nay, 
so far was he from wishing to ag- 
grandize his tamily, that, in the divi- 
sion of Canaan, he gave them no 
inheritance ;- but ordained that they 
should be merely servants of the altar. 
In his narratives we discover no 
disguise, no palliation of his own 
imperfections, no apology for the 
misconduct of his brother, no con- 
coalment of the crimes committed by 
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his ancestors. In his address to those 
whom he was leading to the promised 
land, no flattery appears. Nay, so 
far was he from adulation, that he 
reproaches them for their obstinacy, 
ingratitude, rebellion; and makes 
them the guardians.of those records, 
in which he indelibly engraved their 
shame. In one word, all his writings 
manifest integrity, for in all we may 
discern the utmost simplicity, anda 
strict regard to truth. 

Hence then, as an historian, had 
he none but human authority, he 
might demand the attention of man- 
kind. But his claims rise higher. 
He comes to us in the name of Jeho- 
vah, and in proof of his divine lega- 
tion, he appeals to heaven. he 
miracles he performed in Egypt were 
such as carried conviction to the mind 
of Pharaok, of his wise men, and of 
all his people. And indeed it was 
impossible for them to doubt, whether 
or not, at his command, total dark- 
ness continued for three days over 
all the land; whether locusts came 
in obedience to his word; whether at 
midnight all their first-born were 
smitten, both of man and beast; or 
whether such prodigies could be pro- 
duced by any power less than that 
of the Almighty. 

As it was impossible for the Egyp- 
tians to doubt, when they beheld 
such things; much less could the 
Israelites themselves be inclined to 
call in question the presence and 
power of Jehovah, when, as their 
deliverer, he wrought these signs in 
Egypt, and these wonders in the Jand 
of Ham. Indeed, without such a 
display of power, it would not have 
been possible tor Moses to have de- 
livered them from bondage, nor could 
he have prevailed on them to quit the 
land of Goshen, and to follow him in 
the wilderness, where no human foot 
had ever trodden. - Here it will be 
readily allowed, that had not their 
eyes beheld these things; had they 
not seen the waters of the Red Sea 
divided at his command; he never 
could have persuaded them to receive 
itasa fact. For surely no one can 
imagine, that an a could by 
any means have taught them to be- 
lieve, that with six hundred thousand 
souls, attended by their flocks and 
herds, they had passed safely through 
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the sea, whose returning billows over- 
whelmed their enemies. Surely they 
were competent to judge, when, at 
Horeb, they were perishing with 
thirst, whether or not water gushed 
out of the smitten rock for their re- 
lief; or whether, when they wan- 
dered in the desert, they were, during 
forty years, fed abundantly with 
manna. The relator of these facts 
does not appeal to them as having 
been accomplished in former ages, 
but addressing himself to those who 
had been spectators of his miracles, 
he saith, ‘‘ | speak not with your 
children, which h.ve not known, 
and which have not seen the chastise- 
ment of the Lord your God, his 
greatness, his mighty hand, and his 
stretched-out arm, and his miracles, 
and his acts, which he did in the 
midst of Egypt unto Pharaoh, kin 

of Egypt, and unto all his land; an 

what he did unto the army of Egypt, 
unto their horses and to their chartots, 
how he made the water of the Red 
Sea to overflow them as they pursued 
after you, and how the Lord hath 


destroyed them unto this day; and 
what he did to you in the wilderness, 
until ye came unto this place; and 


what he did unto Dathan and Abiram, 
the sons of Eliab, the son of Reuben, 
how the earth opened her mouth and 
swallowed them up, and their house- 
holds, and their tents, and all the sub- 
stance that was in their possession, in 
the midst of all Isarael. But your 
eyes bave seen all the great acts of the 
Lord, which he did.’** 

As it is tothe last degree impro- 
bable, that the men of that genera- 
tion, in such facts, should have been 
deceived ; so is it impossible, that any 
succeeding generation should have 
been persuaded, had it not been true, 
that the authentic record of these 
facts was in their possession, and had 
descended to them by inheritance 
from their fathers. 

But, will scepticism expect some- 
thing more for the removal of its 
doubts? Willit require thata solemn 
festival, to be celebrated annually in 
commemoration of the event, should 
have been instituted at the time, 
and should have been constantly ob- 
served by successive generations ? 





* Deut. c. 11, v- 2-7. 
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Nay, will it insist, that the record 
should carry in its bosom an account 
of the institution? All this may 
be found in the celebration. of the 
Passover, and the historical account 
of the great event it was intended to 
commemorate. For would it have 
been possible, at any time, to have 
persuaded the Israelites, that they and 
their fathers had constantly, from 
age to age, observed this festival in 
remembrance of their deliverance 
from the sword of the destroying 
angel, when he passed through the 
land of Egypt, to smite all the first- 
born, both of manand beast, if no such 
deliverance had been ever wrought; 
or if such festival in commemoratiog 
of that deliverance had not been, 
as stated in the record, instituted at 
the time to which it referred? In. 
deed we may remark in general, that 
in the Jewish economy, the principal 
institutions either look back as records 
to their deliverance from Egypt, or 
forwards, as I shall hereafter prove, 
toa more wonderful event—their de- 
liverance, not from the yoke of 
earthly tyrants, but from the guilt, 
and from the dominion of their sins. 
The latter, as being prophetical, have 
that degree of obscurity attached to 
them which is suitable to symbols 
directing the attention of free agents 
to future and contingent events. But 
the former, with such clearness and 
precision, expressed the occasions on 
which they were ordained, sthat it 
must have been utterly impossible for 
an impostor, at aby time, to have 
ascribed a different origin to them. 

It is thus demonsirable, that nei- 
ther could Mose’ himself deceive the 
people, nor, in after ages, could any 
one invent an idle tale, and pass it on 
the Jewish nation as a truth long 
established, well known, and uni- 
versally received. His divine lega- 
tion being thus established on a firm 
foundation, whatever he has related 
we may implicitly believe. 

SECT. I. 
The credibility of the Mosaic history 
proved Ly external evidence, 

{nw order to demonstrate the credi- 
bility of the Mosaic history by ex- 
ternal evidence, we must bring far- 
wards the various facts, as stated by 

oses, and compare them, eithel 
with written records and the testi 
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mony of prophané authots, who 
could have no inclination to mislead 
our judgment; with oral traditions, 
diffused among civilized and — 
nations; or with the state of the 
world, and with appearances in na- 
ture, which cannot possibly deceive us, 

In prophane autbors we tind not 
only honourable mention made of 
Moses, but quotations from his Pen- 
tateuch. And in all nations we meet 
with traditional reports relative to 
the principal events, the distinct re- 
membrance of which has been pre- 
served by him. Most of these, indeed, 
are matileted pdlstorted, and so blended 
with fictions, as to become ridiculous 
for their palpable absurdity. But in 
the midst of these discordant fictions, 
the principal facts, in which they all 
agree, have a striking resemblance to 
the truth ; and in proportion as wise 
men had communication directly or 
indirectly with the Jews, we see these 
events described with greater clear- 
ness and precision. 





On Encutsu Preasantry. By 
Mapame De Sraet Hoxstein. 


The celebrity, and the deserved cele- 
brity, which Madame de Stael's work 
upon Lélerature has attained, would 
justify an extract from any part of it; 
but, to the mere English reader, it 
may perhaps be more amusing and 
interesting to follow her observations 
upon a topic familiar to every one. 
It is upon that principle we have se- 
lected the following extract from the 
work of this extraordinary female. 

Ws: may distinguish many kinds 

of pleasantry in the literature 
of every country ; and nothing is bet- 
ter adapted to give an insight into the 
manners of a nation, than the cha- 
racter of gaiety generally adopted by 
its writers. People.are serious when 
alone: and they are gay for others, 
especially in their writings; but they 
can excite laughter only by such ideas 
a3 are so familiar to those who listen 
to them, that they strike at the first 
instant, without the Jeast effort of 
attention. 

Although pleasantry cannot so easily 
pass in the esteem of a nation asa 
philosophical woik ; it is necessarily 
submitted, like every thing else ap 
pertaiding to the mind, to 7 ae 

Univensat Mac. Vor. X1X. 
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ment of universal good taste. It re- 
quires no little ingenuity to account 
for the causes of comic effect; but it 
is by no means less true, that the 
general assent must be obtained for 
chefs-d'ceuvre in this kind, as well as 
in all others. 

The gaiety which owes its birth to 
the inspiration of taste and genius, 
and that which is produced by the 
combination of understanding, and 
that species of it which the English 
call humour, have scarcely any con- 
nection the one with the other; nor 
have I included constitutional gaiety 
in any of those already mentioned ; 
because a great number of examples 
have proved, that it is no way con- 
nected with the talent of lively 
writing. Sprightliness may be easily 
assumed by every man who is en- 
dowed with wit; but it must be the 
genius of one man, and the good 
taste of many, to inspire genuine 
comedy. 

I shall, in the subsequent chapter, 
endeavour to discover why the French 
ouly could attain that perfection of 
taste, grace, and quick penetration 
into the human heart, which pro- 
duced the best works of Moliere: 
but at present let us search into the 
reason why the manners of the Eng- 
lish are so opposite to the true genius 
of gaiety. 

Most part of the inhabitants of 
England, entirely engrossed by busi- 
ness, seek pleasure merely as a relaxa- 
tion: andas hunger that is excited by 
fatigue, renders the appetite less dif- 
ficult to please ; so the English relish 
any thing that is presented to them: 
continual labour, whether mental or 
corporeal, disposes the mind to be 
coniented with every kind of diver- 
sion. The severity of their religious 
ideas, their serious occupations, their 
domestic life, and their heavy atmo- 
sphere, render the English very liable 
to the malady of exnuc: and it is for 
this reason, that the delicate amuse- 
ments of the mind are not sufficient 
for them ; they require some animated 
diversions to rouse them trom their 
dejection :—and their aathors either 
partake of the taste of the spectators, 
or conforin themselves to it. 

It requires an accurate observation 
of characteis, to compose a good co- 
— In order to develope the 
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comic genius, it is mecessary to live 
a great deal in society; to attach a 
great importance to the success they 
may meet with, in society: they 
must also know how to connect that 
multitude of interests which have 
their source in vanity, and which 
give vigour to every shaft of ridicule, 
as well as to every combination of 
self-love. The English are generally 
retired in their own families, or col- 
lected in public assemblies for the 
discussion of national affairs. The 
intermediate state called society, hard- 
ly exists among them: nevertheless, 
it is in this frivolous space of life 
that the refinements of taste are 
formed. 

The English have not among them- 
selves one comic author that can be 
compared to Moliere: and even if 
they did possess one, they would not 
be able fully to appreciate his merit. 
In such pieces as ‘‘ L’ Avare,” ‘* Le 
Tartuffe,” ‘Le Misanthrope,” which 
represent human nature as it is in all 
countries, there are many instances of 
delicate pleasantness and shades of 
self-love, which the English would 
not even perceive: they would not 
recognise themselves in such a piece, 
however natural it might be: they 
do not even imagine, that they might 
be thus minutely described; their 
strong passions and important occupa- 
tions make them consider life more 
generally. 

There is to be found in Congreve a 
great deal of pleasantry and pene- 
trating wit: but we never meet with 
one natural sentiment. By a most 
singular contradiction, the more sim- 
plicity and purity there are in the pri- 
vate manuers of the English; the 
more they exaggerate the picture of 
vice in their comedies. The obscenity 
of Congreve’s plays could never have 
been tolerated on the French theatre: 
we find in the dialogue many ingeni- 
ous ideas; but the manners which 
they represent, were taken from some 
of the worst kind of French novels, 
which never in the smallest degree 

ainted the manners of the French. 
Nothing can resemble the English 
less than their comedies. One would 
think that, intending to be gay, they 
had thought it necessary to depart as 
much as possible from their natural 
character ; or that such was their pro- 
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found respect for those sentiments 
which constituted the happiness of 
domestic life, that they held them too 
sacred to admit of their being lavished 
upon the stage. 

Congreve, and many of his imita- 
tors, heaped up immoralities without 
number, as well as without resem. 
blance : their pictures are of no con- 
sequence with a nation such as the 
English, who amuse themselves with 
them as they would with tales or fan. 
tastical images of a world that was 
nottheirown. But the French come- 
dies, in painting the real manners and 
customs of the times, might have an 
influence over them; for which rea- 
son, it becomes of the utmost conse. 
quence to impose severe rules on 
authors. 

We rarely find in the English come- 
dies, characters which truly resemble 
the English; perhaps the dignity of a 
free people opposes with the English, 
as it did with the Romans, the repre- 
sentation of their manners upon the 
theatre: but the French willingly 
amuse themselves with their own 
foibles. Shakspeare, andsome others, 
represented in their pieces some po- 

ular characters, such as Falstaff, 

istol, &c.; but they were so over- 
charged as almost entirely to exclude 
every resemblance. The common 
people of al] nations are amused with 
vulgar pleasantries ; but it is only in 
France where the most satirical gaiety 
is at the same time the most delicate. 

Mr. Sheridan is the author of some 
comedies, in which the most brilliant 
and original wit appears in almost 
every scene. But, besides that one 
exception changes nothing in the 
general consideration, we must still 
make a distinction between a lively 
turn of mind and that species of gaiety 
of which Moliere is the model, An 
author of my countrv who is capable 
of conceiving a great number of ideas, 
is sure of acquiring the art of oppo- 
sing them in an agreeable manner to 
each other: but as the antitheses are 
not composed solely of eloquence, 
the contrasts are not the only secrets 
of gaiety ; and there is in the gaiety 
of some of the French authors some- 
thing at once the most natural, and 
the most inexplicable: the thought 
may be analysed, but it is not pro- 
duced by thought alone; it is a sor 
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of electricity, communicated by the 

general spirit of the nation. 

Gaiety and eloquence are only con- 
nected so far as an involuntary inspi- 
ration carries the writer or the speaker 
to any degree of perfection in the 
one or the other. The spirit of the 
nation in which we live, developes 
the power of persuasion or of plea- 
santry much better than study and 
reflection can do. _ Sensations- are 
produced from without; and every 
talent that depends immediately upon 
the sensations, requires an impulse 
from others. Gaiety and eloquence 
are not the simple results of combi- 
nation: to obtain success in talents 
of this sort, we must be agitated, we 
must be modified by the emotion from 
which either the one or the other might 
arise. But the disposition of the Eng- 
lish in general, does not excite their 
writers to any species of gaiety. 

Swift, in bis ‘‘ Gulliver,” and his 
“Tale of a Tub,” like Voltaire in 
his works of philosophy, drew some 
of his most happy pleasantries from 
the opposition existing betwixt re- 
ceived errors and proscribed truths, 
betwixt institutions and the nature of 
things. The illusions, the allegories, 
the fictions of the mind, and all .the 
disguises which it assumes, are so 
many combinations from which gaiety 
may be produced ; and, in every kind 
of style, the efforts of thought go a 
great way, — they can never 
amount to the facility of habit, or the 
unexpected happiness of spontaneous 
impressions. 

Nevertheless, there is in some of the 
English writings a sort of gaiety which 
has every character of originality and 
nature. To express this same gaiety, 
which arises from the constitution 
nearly as much as from the mind, the 
English language has created a word, 
and called it humour: it is entirely 
dependent upon the climate, and the 
national manners ; and would be al- 
together inimitable where the same 
causes tended to develope it., Cer- 
tain pieces of Fielding and Swift, 
** Peregrine Pickle,” “ Roderick Ran- 
dom,” but more especially Sterne’s 
works, give a complete idea of the 
style called humour. 

There is a moroseness (I could al- 
most say a gloominess) in this sort 
of gaiety: the person who makes 
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you smile, does not himself feel the 
smallest degree of the pleasure he 
communicates to others: you may 
easily perceive that he was melan- 
choly when he wrote, and that he 
would be almost angry with you for 
being amused. But as praise is some- 
times the more agreeable for being 
given under a rough form: so the 
gaiety of pleasantry may receive an 
addition from the gravity of its author, 
Tle English very seldom admit upon 
their stage that style of humour ; it 
would not have a theatrical effect. 

There is a degree of misanthropy 
in the pleasantry of the English, and 
a sociability in that of the French: 
the one should be read when alone; 
the other strikes most amidst a num- 
ber of auditors, What the English 
have of gaiety, conducts almost al- 
ways to a philosophical or moral re- 
sult; that of the French has often no 
aim but pleasure: the English shine - 
most in portraying whimsical cha- 
racters; because there are a great 
many amongst themselves. Society 
does away singularities, but a retired 
life preserves them all. 

nere is seldom any quickness of 
perception in minds that are con- 
stantly cumoret on some material 
object. What is really useful, is easy 
to comprehend. A country where 
equality prevails, is also less sensible 
to the faults of uniformity: the nae 
tion being at unity with itself, its 
writers naturally accustom themselves 
to address their works to the judg- 
ment and sentiments of all classes ; 
in short, every free country is and 
ought to be serious. 
hen the government is founded 

upon force, it has no occasion to fear 
a national turn for pleasantry, but 
when the authority depends upon the 
general confidence, and when the 
public is the principal spring; the 
talent and gaiety which discover the 
ridicule, and delight in criticism, be- 
come exceedingly dangerous to liberty 
and political equality —We have spoe 
ken of the misfortunes of the A:he- 
nians which resulted from their immo- 
derate love of pleasantry ; and France 
would have furnished another exam- 
ple to the support of the first, if the 

reat events of the Revolution had 
efi the national character to its natuy 
ral developement. 

2Z2 
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Pian of the prosectep ImPRovs- 
MENTS connected with MARxY-LE- 
BONE Park, Se. 

[From the ‘ First Report of the Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues.”] 


So many conjectures and contradictory 
statements have appeared respecting 
the intended improcement of the me- 
tropolis, that we have thought it a 
meatier of curiosity to record, from the 
above authentic document, what the 
plan really is which has been submitted 
te government, and which, it is thought, 
well be carried into execution. The 
report contains many statements, esti- 
mates, &c. connected with the main 
object: but the following is the one 
which immediately belongs to the pro- 
jected innovation, and which is ane of 
much local curiosity and wmportance. 


Report of Mr. Joun Nasa, Archi- 
tect in the Department of Woods ; 
with Plans for the Improvement of 
Mary-le-bone Park. 


To the Commissioners ef his Majesty's 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. 


My Lorp, AND GENTLEMEN, 


ee . AM honoured with your com- 

mands (as one of the architects 
and surveyors to the department of 
woods and forests) to survey the 
crown lands, of ,Mary-le-bone Park, 
and after considering the several do- 
cuments communicated to me, I am 
desired to report to you my opinion, 
first, as to what appears to me the 
most advantageous and eligible me- 
thod of letting that property, for what 
term of years, and how subdivided, so 
as to produce the greatest present 
yearly rent, the progressive increase 
of that rent and the largest permanent 
value to the property, as the ultimate 
result of the improvement which I 
shall propose ; always having in view 
the beauty of the metropolis, and the 
health and convenience of the public; 
and I am desired to consider, in the 
event of recommending the formation 
of streets and squares, the general fall 
of the land from north to south, as fa- 
cilitating the constraction of sewers 
and drains, the nature of the soil for 
the purpose of making bricks, and of 
the means of an ample supply of wa- 
ter from the higher grounds; and 
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having weighed all these circum. 
stances, 1 am desired to accompany 
my report with a detailed plan, and 
full explanations of the distribution of 
the ground, so as to unite the objects 
of present and growing improvement 
in point of revenue, with the advan. 
tages of forming a handsome, elegant, 
and commodious addition to the me. 
tropolis of the empire, such as the 
peculiarly fortunate exposure of the 
ground seems naturally to suggest 
and which may with propriety be ex- 
pected on such an appropriation of 
property belonging to his Majesty. I 
am further desired to consider the 
subject as connected with the mea- 
sure of a new convenient communi- 
cation by means of a broad street in a 
direct line from about Charing Cross 
to the southern boundary of the 
estate in question; and I am desired 
to suggest such plan or ee as shall 
seem to me most eligible and most 
practicable for opening such a com- 
munication, together with an esti- 
mate of the expense of making it 
in the first instance, and the manner 
in which such expense might in 
the whole, or in part, be afterwards 
made good to the public; and I am 
also desired to consider the subject on 
the supposition that forming such a 
communication may not for the pre- 
sent be found practicable or expe- 
dient. Iam further desired to pro- 
cure information, and state the me- 
thods which have been pursued with 
regard to improvements of a like na- 
ture by the Dukes of Bedford and 
Portland, Lord Camden, Lord South- 
ampton, Mr. Portman, and others, on 
whose —— property extensive 
streets and squares have been recently 
formed ; and in the great additions, 
made forty years ago, to the city of 
Edinburgh, and at a more recent pe- 
riod to the city of Bath. I am also 
desired ‘ particularly to attend to the 
improvements already made, and in 
contemplation, on the adjoining 
estates of Lord Southampton and Mr. 
Portman; and to concert measures 
with them, if | should think a more 
advantageous plan could be formed by 
so doing :’ } am also desired ‘to con- 
sider on the supposition that the 
northern part of Mary-le-bone Park 
may be situated at too great a distance 
from the present boundary of the 
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town to render it probable that streets 
and squares, and dwelling-houses, for 
aconsiderable length of time, could 
be established there, whether it might 
not be an advantageous and probable 
mode of laying out some of that por- 
tion of the estate to divide it tnto 
small allotments of from fiveto ten 
acres each, and let them for the pur- 
pose of forming villas for such indivi- 
duals as might be disposed to under- 
take them; to be resumable as oppor- 
tunities might occur of extending the 
projected streets, &c. over the whole 
or part of that portion of the estate ; 
oad whether such portions of the 
estate as might not be suitable for 
such villas might not be planted with 
timber, which, till it had grown to 
maturity, might be so disposed as to 
shelter the neighbouring streets and 
buildings from the north and north- 
east winds; and, lastly, I am desired 
to give particular attention to the sug- 
gestions of the late Mr. Fordyce on 
this subject, in his correspondence 
with the Treasury, and reports to 
Parliament, and their appendixes.” 

In obedience to the preceding com- 
mands, I have surveyed the estate in 
question, have ascertained the several 
levels of the ground, and corrected 
those of the crown map, which I 
found very erroneous. I have ascer- 
tained the levels of all the different 
streets between Mary-le-bone Park 
and the River Thames, for the pur- 
pose of drainage, and surveyed the 
existing sewers; and having also ma- 
turely considered the suggestions of 
the late Mr. Fordyce, contained in 
the several documents laid before me, 
I beg leave, my Lord and Gentlemen, 
to submit to your consideration the 
following report, accompanied with 
explanatory plans, designs, estimates, 
and calculations, as the result of my 
judgment and opinions on the sub- 
ects referred to me; in which will 
e found, digested and connected, all 
the matters contained in your instruc- 
tions and in the suggestions of Mr, 
Fordyce. 

Mary le bone Park lies on the north- 
west boundary of the town, abutting 
south on the New Road from Pad- 
dington to Islington, and part of it 
advances southward of the New Road 
to the ends of Portland-place, Harley- 
street, and Portland-road, all which 
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oo of the town have long since 
een built up to the southern boun- 
dary of Mary-le-bone Park,—Lord 
Southampton’s land lying between 
Mary-le-vbone Park and Tottenham- 
court Road, and the land between 
Mary-le bone Park and Camden Town 
form its eastern boundary. Camden 
Town is already built, as 1s also a con- 
siderable length of the west side of 
Tottenham-court Road, and the re- 
maining length is let for building. 
Out of the west side of Tottenham- 
court Road and Camden Town, streets 
are forming iv a direction towards the 
boundary of Mary-le-bone Park, so 
that in a very few years Mary-le-bone 
Park will, on the whole of the eastern 
side, be enclosed by buildings. The 
western side of Mary-le-bone Park is 
bounded by Mr. Portman’s lands 
nearest the New Road, and after- 
wards by those of Mr. Eyre: those 
lands at present are not built upon, 
but they are offered for building, and 
a very considerable part already taken, 
so that in contemplating Mary-le-bone 
Park it will be proper to consider it 
as inclosed on three sides by buildings. 
The northern boundary is on land 
belonging to the Duke of Portland to 
the westward, and on Lord Seuth- 
ampton’s land to the eastward, and 
immediately north, by’ College land 
let to Mr. Earle. Thenorthern boun- 
dary lies open to Harmpstead and 
Highgate; and, great asthe specula- 
tions in building are, the period must 
be very remote when Mary-le-bone 
Park shall be inclosed on its north- 
ern side. The houses forming the 
streets abutting on the southern 
boundary of Mary-le-bone Park, such 
as Baker-street, Nottinghan-street, 
Nottingham-place, High-street, De- 
vonshire-place, Harley-street, and 
Portland-place, are of the general 
class of houses occupied by the gen- 
try of the metropolis. Portland- 
place is the most magnificent street 
in London ; and, in point of breadth, 
Devonshire-place and Baker-street 
are next in rank. 

Those three streets, therefore, should 
be the lines of communication with 
the lands of Mary-le-bone Park, and 
of their connection with the town. 
The New Road seems to be at pre- 
sent the boundary of speculation in 
buildings of any consequence; be- 
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yond which, houses of cheap rent 

have become the object of builders ; 

and the principle of speculation is to 

take large tracts of ground by the 

acre, and to crowd as many streets 

and lanes into it as they can, in order 

to create so many feet lineal, to un- 

derlet for building; and the fruit of 
the speculation is the sale of the in- 

creased ground-rents. ‘Those houses 

are therefore of the meanest sort, are 

built of the worst and slightest mate- 
rials, and but for their dependence on 

each other for support, would, many 
of them, not stand the term of their 
leases ; and a proprietor of land, who 
lets his ground for the building of 
such houses in the expectation of a 
valuable estate at the termination of 
the leases (as Lord Grosvenor has 
fortunately experienced) will find bis 
land encumbered with heaps of ruins, 
as old expiring leases, where the 
buildings have been of that slight and 
mean sort, every where shew; and 
even in the case of the better and 
more substantial houses, such as are 
seen on Lord Grosvenor’s property, 
(if the wise measure of renewing the 
leases before the original terms ex- 
pired had not been taken) his Lord- 
ship would have found a very differ- 
ent estate, for the buildings were 
running fast into decay; and unless 
some such step shall be taken by the 
Duke of Bedford, and the trustees of 
the Foundling Hospital land, they 
will find at the expiration of the 
Jeases that the numervous houses built 
on their Jand, so far from having in- 
creased the value of their estates, will 
be incumbranees to themselves, and 
a disgrace to the metropolis. Nothing 
but defence against weather will be 
the repairs done by tenants within 
the Jast twenty years of their term; 
and the neglect of repairs accelerates 
the destruction of buildings; the ma- 
terials themselves wear out in a long 
term, and require not only repairs but 
renovation. Houses inhabited by the 
tirst classes of society iast longer, 
because their luxuries and comforts 
require that their houses should be 
jsept clean and renovated; and the 
changes of fashion occasion so raany 
alterations, that the houses of the first 
classes may be said to be rebuilt many 
times curing the term of a building 
lease; but im meaner buildings, such 





as are about to surround Mary-le- 

bone Park, there will not be the 

ability or the inclination to preserve 

them by such means ; and nothing so 

much accelerates the natural decay of 

buildings, as allowing them to be neg- 

lected in cleanliness or timely repairs. 

The houses of the lower order of peo- 

ple are therefore more liable to decay 

than those inhabited by the higher , 
classes. Mary-le-bone Park and the 

lands around it form the beginning of 
the ascent of the high grounds of 
Hampstead and Highgate, which 

overlook the town ; and it is to be la- 

mented that houses of such a mean 

sort as have been built at Somers 

Town, and are now building on Lord 
Southampton’s ground, should dis- 
grace this apex of the metropolis, 
particularly as there is sufficient space 
on the lower grounds for any increase 
of buildings required for the lower 
classes: and it is demonstrable that 
Lord Southampton, Mr. Portman, 
Mr. Eyre, and the Duke of Portland, 
are not advancing their best interests 
in permitting their grounds to be co- 
vered with such buildings. 

The best-built part of that quarter 
of the town is comprised between 
Baker-street westward, and Portland- 
street eastward; Mary-le-bone Park 
very fortunately lies immediately be- 
hind those streets, and the crown has 
therefore the power of preserving that 
best built-part of the town from the 
annoyance and disgrace which threat- 
en it on either side, and of establish- 
ing a beautiful termination to that 
elevated and conspicuous boundary of 
the metropolis. 

The artificial causes of the exten- 
sion of the town are the speculations 
of builders, encouraged and promoted 
by merchants dealing in the materials 
of building, and attornies with mo- 
nied clients facilitating, and indeed 
putting in motion, the whole system, 

y disposing of their clients money in 
premature mortgages, the sale of im- 
proved ground rents, and by nume- 
rous other devices, by which their 


clients make an advantageous use of 


their money, and the attornies create 
to themselves a lucrative business 
from the agreements, assignments, 
leases, mortgages, bonds, and other 
instruments of law, which become 
necessary throughout such compli- 
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cated and intricate transactions. It price of labour: and materials, that 
is not necessary for the present pur- Saliiens on speculation cannot erect 
pose to enumerate the bad conse- houses capable of enduring a building 
quences and pernicious effects which term of gg years, or even 61 years, 
arise from such an unnatural and and therefore those ground-rents will 
forced enlargement of the town, fur- not be realised by the crown. Sopreca- 
ther than to observe, that it is the rious is the value of houses from the 
interest of those concerned in such change of fashion only, that those 
buildings that they should be of as which were not quite out of fashion 
little cost as possible, preserving an last year are abandoned, for those 
attractive exterior, which Parker’s which are something more charac- 
stucco, coloured bricks, and balco- terised by the newer fashion of this; 
nies, accomplish; and a fashionable and nothing is more common than to 
arrangement of rooms on the princi- see old houses covering large spaces 
pal floors, embellished by the paper- of ground, with ample yards and 
anger, and a few flimsy marble offices, and most substantially built, 
chimney-pieces, are the attractions of deserted for houses slightly built on 
the interior. These are sufficient al- contracted spots, and with small and 
lurements to the public, and ensure inconvenient offices, on no other ac- 
the sale of the houses, which is the count than that the Jatter have the 
ultimate object of the builders, and to polish of newness and fashion, and 
this finery every thing out of sight is that the former are clothed in the re- 
sacrificed, or is no further an object spectable garb worn forty years ago. 
of attention, than that no defects in If this is true with regard to houses 
the constructive and substantial parts of infinitely more intrinsic value, 
shall make their appearance while what will be the state of request forty 
the houses are on sale; and it is to be years hence, of the slight and flimsy 
feared, that for want of those essen- buildings of which the modern en- 
tials, which constitute the strength and largement of the town is composed, 
permanency of houses, a very few may be very easily imagined. It is 
years will exhibit cracked walls, swag- therefore recommended, not to trust 
ged floors, bulged fronts, crooked to those forced and unnatural means 
roofs, leaky gutters, inadequate drains, of procuring buildings to be erected 
and other ills of an originally bad con- in Mary-le-bone Park, but to: advert 
stitation ; and it is quite certain, with- to the advantages and cirewtmstances 
out a renovation equal to re-building, belonging to the place itself, and to 
that all those Louses long, very long, advance and improve those, and to 
before the expiration of the leases, endeavour to create such others as are 
will cease to exist, and the reversion- obviously the motives of operating on 
ary estate the proprietors look for will the wealthy part of the public in the 
hever be realised, as it is not till the choice of situations for their houses, 
end of the builder’s term that the or which shall hoid forth advantages 
proprietor of the fee will be entitled to the industrious and interior classes. 
'o the additional ground-rents laid on he parts of the town which the 
bythe builder. It is evidently, there- great and upulent preter, are the west 
fore, not the interest of the crown side of Arlington-street, the upper 
that Mary-le-bone Park should be end of Piccadilly, Park-lane, and 
covered with buildings of that de- Grosvenor-place; uot because those 
scription ; and consequently that it is streets are‘nearer the Court or Houses 
not to the mode of letting out the of Parliament, for Pall-mall, St.James's 
ground by the acre for builders to Square, and many other streets, are 
eek their profit by subdividing it still nearer, and the houses as re- 
into such streets as will best answer spectable; but because those situa. 
their speculations, however large the tious look into Hyde Park. the Green 
amount of the ground-rents which Park, and the Queen's garden; even 
builders lay on may appear on paper, the streets in the neighbourhood of 
and in the course of time perhaps be the Parks participate im that influ. 
reilised by them, upen the supposi- ence; and those immediately behind 
tion that those ground-rents would Park-lane, though many of them are 
fevert to the crown. Such is the of incouvenient and circuitous access, 
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are preferred to handsome streets and count are fixed to the spot; and a 
better houses further removed from good neighbourhood becomes the 
the Parks Grosvenor-square on this substitute for the loss of open fields 
account is preferred to Cavendish- and gardens. 
square, Berkeley-square, Hanover- The principles on which this report, 
square, or St. James’s-square; such and the —, accompanying it, are 
are the attractions of open space, free formed, and the objects proposed 
air, the scenery of nature, and the to be obtained, are, that Mary-le- 
means which the Parks afford for bone Park shall be made to contribute 
horse-exercise, for walking, and for to the healthfulness, beauty, and ad- 
airing in carriages; and although the vantage, of that quarter of the metro- 
houses of Grosvenor-place have a polis; that the houses and buildings 
dusty road in front of them, a turn- to be erected shall be of that useful 
pike to pass through, and the lower description, and permanent construc- 
rooms looking against a dead-wall, tion, and possess such local advan. 
with all its attendant nuisances, it is tages, as shall be likely to assure a 
quite sufficient that the upper apart- great augmentation of revenue to the 
ments look into the Queen’s garden. crown at the expiration of the leases ; 
Many of the houses in Park-lane have that the attraction of open space, free 
a like dead-wall before the lower air, and the scenery of nature, with 
apartments, and those in the upper the means and invitation of exercise 
part of Piccadilly, (except where iron on horseback, on foot, and in car- 
railing has been substituted) have not riages, shall be preserved or created 
only a dead wall to look against, but in Mary-le-bone Park, as allurements 
the noise of the carts, waggons, stage and motives for the wealthy part of 
coaches, and other carriages of one of the public to establish themselves 
the most crowded outlets of thetown, there; and that the advantages with 
to endure. The same inducements the circumstances of the situation 
of free air, open space, and scenery itself present shall be improved and 
of nature, are seen operating on the advanced; and that markets, and con- 
less elevated classes of society. Sloane- veniences essential to the comforts of 
street, when it was first built, had an life, shall be placed in situations, and 
open field to look into. and the houses under such circumstances, as may in- 
were ranged at distances from each duce tradesmen to settle there. 
other; and though attended with It is proposed that the two prinei- 
many disadvantages, such as distance pal entrances into Mary-le-bone Park 
from town, the unfinished state of shall be Portland-place and Baker. 
the street, the loncliness of the situa- street; that Portland-place shail be 
tion, and many others, yet the houses continued in the present direction 
were not only hired, but many of and of the same width, for the length 
them purchased as soon as they were of fifty yards northwards into Mary- 
built; and as the spaces between the le-bone Park ; that Baker-street (wi- 
houses were filled up, the situation dened to the same breadth as Port- 
became more in request, and the Jand-place) shail also be continued 
houses increased in value, until that northward to the same distance, and 
immense line of country residences that the extreme ends of those streets 
was formed. In the like manner, shall be united by a cross street. The 
and from the same inducements, whole area inclosed by those streets 
handsome houses are seen built and (which will contain a space consider- 
building on the sides of all the roads ably larger than St. James's and the 
near the metropolis, wherever there Green Parks put together) is proposed 
is an open field or a garden to look to be laid out and planted as a Park, 
into; but in the course of tiie those and appropriated to houses of the firs 
situations ate deprived of those allure- ma siicence, for which reason ther 
ments, by the fields and gardens over will be no other access to them bu! 
which they look being also built Portland-place, Baker-street, and ! 
upon, as in Sloane-street and other street opposite Devonshire-place ; a0 
places: before that happens, how- to disguise the appearance, and 
ever, the houses are soldto those who prevent the impression of havi 
inhabit them, and whe en that ac. crossed the New Road, it is propos 
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that the field immediately adjoining 
the end of Portland-place, together 
with the like a the field be- 
vond the New Road, shall be con- 
verted ‘nto a large circus, the inter- 
yention of the plantation in the area, 
within ‘he railing of which circus, 
and the continuation of the street all 
round, will effectually connect Port- 
land place with Mary-le-bone Patk, 
without producing the Jeast sensation 
of having crossed the New Road. 
This cireus wili inclose an area equal 
to that of Lincola’s-inn Fields, and 
be in unison with the magnificent 
scale of Portland-place. 

In the centre of the Park, on the 
summit of the rising ground from 
which it falls on every side, it is pro- 
pored io erect another circus, with the 
fronts of the houses looking exter- 
nally over the Park which surrounds it; 
and round the circusso formed to make 
acircular road, separated only from 
the Park by a Haha,for sunk fence, 
such as divides Kensington Gardens 
from .Hyde Park ; the circumference 
of the road will be three-fourths of a 
mile. Within the external curve of 


houses an inner circus is proposed to 
be formed, of equal magnitude with 
that proposed at the end of Portland- 


place. “The Park may be embellished 
with a Jake of water in the form of a 
tiver, equal in magnitude to the Ser- 
pentine river in Hyde Park, the shape 
of which, by the declination of the 
varying surface of the ground, will 
assume the form shewn in the plan. 
At the upper part of the Park, it is 
proposed to make a canal or basin of 
water of the length and breadth of 
that in St. James's Park, and round 
the sides of the canal to form three 
terraces of gravel, the upper terrace 
being the street, with easy slopes of 
turf between, and rows of trees regu- 
larly planted, forming avenues to the 
terraces. The canal or basin to be 
surrounded by a stone balustrade, and 
ted from the spring on Primrose-hill, 
through an ornamental fountain erect- 
ed in the centre of. the canal; those 
promenades, and that style of decora- 
tion, will be novelties to the metro- 
polis, and the houses which surround 
the terraces will also participate in 
the scenery of the Parks behind them. 
A square is also proposed to be built 
on the south side of the Park, imme- 
WsiversaLt Mac. Vou. XIX. 
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diately beyond the New Road, of the 
size of Russell-square (the largest in 
London) with a street at each end, of 
the same breadth as Portlana-place, 
leading to it. ‘The houses on the 
north side of this square and street 
will enjoy the scenery of the Park, as 
will also the two great streets which 
surround the middle Park. 


[ To de continued. } 


Some Account of the Lire of the 
late Right Honourable Wivriam 
Winpuam. Abstracted from Mx. 
Amyot’s Narrative, prefixed to 
his Speeches. 


[ Concluded from p. 297.) 


QO* Thursday, May 17, 1810, the 
operation wa performed by Mr, 
Lynn, in the presence of Dr. Blane, 
Mr. Home, and Mr. Pilliner, Mr. 
Windham’s apothecary. The tumour 
was skilfully extracted, but having 
been very deeply seated, and attached 
to the ligaments of the bip joint, the 
operation was necessarily painful. 
Mr. Windham, however, bore the 
pain with the greatest resolution ; and 
during a pause, ovcasioned by a con- 
sultation upon the necessity of making 
a further incision, he even joked with 
his perilous’ situation. The tunhour 
proved to be schirrous, of the shape 
of a turkey’s egg, but even larger. 
The successful performance of the 
operation was immediately announced 
to Mr. Windham’s intimate friends 
by Mr. Edmund Byng (Mrs. Wind- 
ham’s nephew), of whose friendly 
offices he had taken the precaution 
to ayail himself. Mrs. Windham, 
according to an arrangement which he 
had previously made, returned to town 
the next morning, and was informed 
of what had taken place. Fora few 
days, appearances were not unfavour- 
able, though the wound did not heal 
with what is called the first intention, 
and though Mr. Windham suffered 
greatly from restlessness and an irri- 
table state of the nerves. But the 
hopes even of his most. sanguine 
friends, soon began to give way.. A 
symptomatic fever came on, and 
upon the ninth day he was pronounced 
to be in great danger On the. fol- 
lowing day the symptoms were judged 
to be less unfayourable, but others of 
3A 
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an alarming kind soon succeeded, and 
the sandieal vitendents (to whom were 
now added Dr. Baillie and Sir Henry 
Halford) no longer entertained hopes 
of his recovery. From this time, the 
fever abated, the pulse became firmer 
and better, and the paient even 
began to take and enjoy nourishment ; 
yet in spite of these otherwise flat 

tering circumstances, the state of the 
wound, which had never suppuratea, 
and the total inability of nature to 
make any effort towards relieving it, 
were symptoms that excited no fteel- 
ings but those of despair. Mr. Wind- 
ham himself considered his case to be 
hopeless very soon after the perform- 
ance of the operation, and when, at a 
later period the attending surgeon, 
availing himself of some favourable 
circumstances, coditoaed to impress 
him with a less gloomy opinion, he 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Lynn, you fight the bat- 
tle well, but all won’t do.” He per- 


fectly well knew the feebleness of his. 


own constitution. Though he had 
possessed great muscular strength, 
and had lived a life of temperance 
and activity, be had never overcome 
the internal debility left by the fever 
which had attacked him at the age of 
twenty-eight. The complaint too, 
affecting his hip, which he had-la- 
bouréd under in the Autumn of 1808, 
has been supposed to be materially 
connected with that from which he 
was now suffering. So slight a con- 
tusion as that which he had received, 
could not have caused such disastrous 
effects, had it not met with a frame 
and constitution previously disposed 
to produce them. 

While he lay in this hopeless con- 
dition, nothing could exceed the 
concern which was expressed by 
almost all classes of the inhabitants 
of London; nor was this sentiment 
narrowed by party feelings, for every 
man who spoke of him seemed to be 
his friend. From the commence- 
ment of his illness, the number of 
anxious enquirers who had thronged 
the door to obtain a sight of the daily 
reports of the physicians, would 
almost be thought incredible. The 
watchtal solicitude of his professional 
attendants ought not to pass unno- 
ticed-; and in mentioning the un- 
ceasing anxiety of personal friends, it 
“Would be unpardonable to omit the 


[May 


names of Lord Fitzwilliam and Mr. 
Elliot.* The Jatter was the kind 
and soothing companion of the sick 
chamber. It is gratifying to add, 
that, among those who shared in 
these feelings, was his Majesty, who 
took every opportunity of making 
enquiries of the physicians concern- 
ing the progress of Mr. Windham’s 
illness, pronouncing him (as he ha 
done on a former oceasion) to be a 
** real patriot and an honest man.” 

On the 26th of May, notwith. 
standing his debility, Mr. Windham 
was able to maintain a long conference 
with his nephew, Mr. Robert Lukin, 
during which he expressed himself on 
many topics with his usual felicity 
and spirit. Upon this occasion he 
pointed out to Mr. Lukin his mathe- 
matical manuscripts, explained gene. 
rally the nature and object of them, 
and expressed his wish that they 
might be carefully examined, with a 
view to ascertain whether some parts 
of them might not be found worth 
preserving. 

On Sunday, the 3d of June, his 
dissolution appeared to be fast ap- 
proaching. It was on the evening 
of that day that the physicians and 
surgeons assembled in his chamber 
for the Jast time. Soon after they 
had left it, I had an afflicting oppor- 
tunity of witnessing his dying condi- 
tion, in which, however, none of 
the terrors and few even of the 
milder signs of death were visible. 
Though his articulation was a little 
imperfect, his voice was not deficient 
in strength ; and though his counte- 
nance was slightly altered, it retained 
much of its peculiar animation. He 
was evidently free from pain, and 
cheered by feelings of tranquil resig- 
nation. During about twenty mr- 
nutes, he spoke many times, not 
without vivacity, and when I was 
about to leave the chamber, he pressed 
my hand with a degree of firmness 
which seemed at variance with the 
intimation which he too plainly meant 
to convey to me—that I should see 
him no more. I[t was about half 
past ten o'clock when I Jeft him, and 
after that time he is represented as 
having spoken bat little. Being placed 





“The Right Honourable William 
Elliot, M. P. for Peterborough. 
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by Mr. Lynn, in a favourable situation 
for sleep, he said, ‘* I thank you, this 
is the last trouble I shall give you.” 
It is added, that he then tell intoa 
joze, or stupor, and expired without 
pain or emotion the next morning 
‘Monday, June the 4th) at about 
twenty-five minutes past eleven.* 


Some apology, perhaps, is necessary 
forthe minuteness with which the 
above circumstances have been 
detailed. It may be confidently hoped, 
however, that those who knew and 
loved Mr. Windham's character, will 
not think it uninteresting in the hours 
of sickness and of dea‘h. That he 
died as every good man and sincere 
christian might wish to die, is a fact 
that may furnish grateful and useful 
reflections to all. 

He had just completed the sixtieth 
year of hisage. By his will, which 
was made some years before his death, 
and by two codicils which he had 
recently added to it, he gave to Mrs. 
Windham, for her life, his whole 
real estate, including a venerable 
n“insion, with an extensive and finely- 
situated park at Felbrigg, besides a 
considerable property in that neigh- 
bourhood, and at Sudbury, on the 
borders of Suftolk and Essex. At 
Mrs. Windham’s decease, he directed 
that his property, charged with some 
{ciporary provisions in favour of other 
relations, should devolve on Captain 
William Lukin, of the royal navy, 
the eldest son of the Dean of Wells, 
Mr. Windham’s half brother. On 
his accession to the estates, Captain 
Cukin is toassume the name and arms 
of Windham; and in failure of his 
male issue, there is a remainder in 
tail in favour of Mr. Windham's 
early and very intimate friend, G. J. 





* It has been mentioned, as an 
extraordinary fact, that he had pre- 
dicted he should die on the King’s 
birth-day. The truth is, that on the 
Friday before his death, he enquired 
the day of the month, and being told 
it was the first of June, he said, ‘* Then 
I shali die on the fourth.” It was quite 
natural that he should be struck with 
the near approach of so remarkable a 
day, and the event proved that he 
measured his remaining strength with 
great accuracy. 
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Cholmondeley “Esq., with further 
remainders to the Earl of Egremont 
and cther distant relations. The 
executors named in the will were, the 
Honourable H. Legge and William 
Palmer, Esq. 

The loss which the country had. 
sustained in Mr. Windham, was 
noticed in both houses of parliament. 
On the 6th of June, in the House of 
Lords, Earl Grey pronounced an 
eulogium on his deceased friend’s 
character, in a manner which re- 
flected the greatest honour on his 
feelings. And on the following day, 
Lord Milton (for whom Mr. Wind- 
ham had a high regard) distinguished 
himself in the other house by an elo- 
guent and affectionate delineation ot 
those public and private virtues which 
Mr. Windham so eminently possessed, 
and to which also Mr. Canning bore 
a generous and powerful testimony. 

His funeral was directed by his 
will to be private, and without osten- 
tation, Accordingly, his remains 
were attended into Norfolk by no 
other friends than Mr. Robert Lukin, 
his nephew, (Captain Lukin being at 
sea,) Mr. Edmund Byng, nephew to 
Mrs. Windham, and Mr. Budd, who 
was Mr. Windham’s solicitor and 
land agent. They were joined at 
Norwich by Mr. Hudson and Cap- 
tain Browne. At that city, where 
the corpse rested for one night, 2 
general feeling of regret was strongly 
excited, and the procession was ac- 
companied through the streets the 
next morning by a very numerous 
train of spectators. On its way to 
Felbrigg, it was joined by the tenantry 
(not one of whom was absent) and by 
other respectable persons in the neigh- 
bourhood, on horseback, amounting 
in all toabout ninety. The attendance 
of these persons, though it, did not 
strictly accord with the directions of 
the will, could not have been refused 
without greatunkindness. The corpse 
was at length deposited in the family 
vault at Felbrigg church, the funeral 
service being performed by the Rev. 
George Way. The park was thronged 
with spectators, anxious to pay the 
last tribute of respect to the memory 
of one who, though distinguished in 
the great world by his talents and 
accomplishments, was better known 
to his neighbours in the endearing 
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character of a kind landlord and a 
good man. 

Of the character of Mr. Windham 
some few memorials will perhaps be 
looked for, in addition to those which 
may have been incidentally preserved 
in thé preceding narrative. ‘To de- 
scribe hin truly as he was, is a task 
however which it is more pleasing to 
undertake, than easy to achieve. 

In his person he was tall and well 
proportioned. Having in his youth 
beeneminently skilful in manly exer- 
cises, he had thence acquired in his 
deportment a happy union of strength 
and ease, of agility and gracefulness, 
which never forsook him. The form 
ot his features was singularly inter- 
esting; and the penetrating vivacity 
of his eye gave a faithful indication of 
the corresponding qualities of his mind. 

His address and conversation were 
fascinating to all classes of persons ;— 
as well to the grave as to the gay—to 
the uninformed as to the learned—to 
the softer as to the sterner sex. His 
manners delighted all circles, from 
the royal drawing-room to the village 
green; though in all circles they were 
still thesame. As the polish of his 
address was not artificial, it was alike 
pleasing to all. No man had ever 

ride, in its offensive sense. He 
would repel flippancy and arrogance, 
and would very keenly point his repro- 
bation of what seemed mean or dis- 
honourable ; but he never measured 
bis courtesy by the various degrees ot 
rank, of talents, or of wealth, pos- 
sessed by those to whom he addressed 
himself. 

Of his aequirements tt is needless 
to speak much at length. That he 
was “a scholar, and a ripe and good 
one,” there are abundant testimonies 
to prove ; nor did his classical attain- 
ments, ¢reat as they were tniversally 
aliowed to be, exceed his skill in the 
various bfanches of mathematical 
science. That skill the public, it is 
hoped, will be evabled to appreciate 
at sume future time, by the publi- 
cation of the manuscript treatises 
which are in the hands of his exe- 


‘cutors. His réading latterly was 


thiscellaneous and desultory; but 
what he hastily acquired, he accu- 
rately retained, and aptly applied in 
illustration of*his Opinions and atgu- 
ments. 


His taste, in general, in the fine 
arts, was eminently pure, delicate, and 
discriminating. For music indeed he 
had no relish beyond a simple ballad. 
I once heard him remark. that the 
four greatest men whom he had hnewn 
derived no pleasure froin musics Mr. 
Burke, Dr Johnson, Mr. Fos, and 
Mr. Pitt, were the persons whom he 
thus distinguished. 

Upon what is generally called style 
in writing, he set but litile value. 
His own practice was, to take plain 
words, in preference to learned ones ; 
to disregard the construction of sen- 
tences ; and to adopt popular idioms 
whenever they woukl apily express 
his meaning. In his ianguage he 
was as truly British as in bis politics. 
His disgust was strongly exctied by 
modern innovations of French words 
and phrases; and he disliked them 
even as terms of art, where English 
ones could be found to suppiy their 
places. For the word sortie, for 
instance, he would uniformly sub- 
stitute ‘* sally.” But nothing so 
highly offended him, as any careless 
or irreverent use of the name of the 
Creator. J remember that on reading 
a letter addressed to him, in which 
the words, “‘ My God!" had been 
made use of on a light occasion, he 
hastily snatched a pen, and before he 
would finish the letter, blotted ou 
the misplaced exclamation. 

Ot Mr. Windbam’s character as 
an orator, the reader of this work is 
furnished with sue: ample means of 
judging for bimself, that it is wholly 

luuecessary here to enter into any 
investigation of it. Something, how- 
ever may be said concerning the effect 
of his eloquence in the House of 
Commons, and in this respect a very 
high authority on such a subject has 
pronounced that, “ if it was not the 
most commanding that that house 
had ever heard. it was ‘the most 
insinuating.” His manly figure, and 
his fluent and graceful delivery, were 
important points in his favour; but 
on the other hand; the want of a full 
and sonorous voice -rendered him 
suinciiines difficult to be understood 
in many parts of the house, particu- 
larly in the gallery. This physical 
cetect, added to a parenthetical mode 
of speaking, and the occasional sub- 


tilty of his logical distinctions, may 
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account for the véry imperfect man- 
ner in which his speeches were too 
commonly reported in the news- 
papers. ‘The reporters often caught 
little more from him than those play- 
fal allusions and whimsical quotations 
which diverted the house, but which 
he really used by way of illustration. 
These, however, were strung toge- 
ther in the newspapers. unaccom- 
panied with the arguments which they 
were intended to illustrate ;—so that 
a speech thus reported would fre- 
quently appear more like a leaf torn 
out of a jest book, than a logical and 
profound political discourse, as it pro- 
pably was when it was delivered. 
Nothing was more foreign from Mr. 
Windbam’s habits, than to jest for 
the sake of jesting;—his wit was 
always subservient to his argument. 

It now remains to speak of His 
domestic virtues, in doing which it 
will be difficult to use any other Jan- 
guage than that of unqualified eulo- 
gium. His tenderness as a husband 
and relative, his kindness as a friend 
and patron, his condescending atten- 
tion to inferiors, his warm sympathy 
with the unfortunate, are so many 
themes of praise, which tt would be 
more agreeable than necessary to 
dwell upon. ‘The sense which he 
entertained of the importance-of reh- 
gion, and which he strongly murked 
by one of the concluding of 
his life, will serve to complete the 
character of a man wiso had scarcely 
a enemy, except on political grounds, 
and had more personal friends warmly 
attached to him, than almost any man 
of the age. 

His talents, accomplishments, and 
virtues, have been happily summed up, 
by describing him as the true model of 
an English gentleman ; and it has 
been well observed, that if the country 
bad been required to produce, ina 
tnal of strength with another nation, 
some individual who was at once 
eminent for learning, taste, eloquence, 
wit, courage, and personal accom- 
dlishments, the choice must have 
fallen on Mr. Windham. He was 
the admirable Crichton of his age and 
counyry. 

All this, it may be said, is the Jan- 
guage of panegyric. ‘Lhe writer is 
aware that it is so, but he cannot feel 
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truth. If gratitude for bounties re- 
ceived shall appear to have blinded 
his judyment, the error he trusts will 
be forgiven. Yet he will not readily 
consegt to believe that he has been 
erring, in bestowing praise where 
those whose authority is every where 
respected, have thought it was justly 
due. It would be highly culpable in 
him to be less forward than others, 
in yielding his humble and grateful 
tribute to the memory of one whom 
he has every motive to revere, and of 
whom he feels it might be said, as of 
the Roman General, 
——— ’twere a concealment 
Worse than a theft, no less than a traduce- 
met 
To hide vour doings ; and to silence that 
Which te the spire and top of praises 
vouch’d 
Would seem but modest. 


Tie Missions of Paracuay. 
Chateaubriand’s ‘ Beauties of 
Christianity.” 


From 


The extract with which we gratified our 
readers in the last numbcr, wtll pre- 
pare them for the expectation of fresh 
pleasure. The following account of 
the Missions of Paraguay, t& written 
wth enthusiasm, and contains some 
Sire touches, which receive addxional 
value, as they are ontu the embellish- 
ment of historical facts. 


Conversion of the Savages 
HILE christianity prospered 


a 
W among the worshippers of 


Fo-hi, wlile other missionaries pro- 


“claimed it to the noble Japanese, or 


carried it to the courts of sultans, it 
was secn gliding, as it were, into the 
nests of the forests of Paraguay, te 
tame those Indian vations, who lived 
like birds on the branches of trees. 
What an extraordinary religion must 
that be which unites, when it pleases, 
all the political to all the moral ener- 
gies, and by +a superabundance of 
Means creates governments as excel- 
lent as those of Minos and Lycurgus! 
Europe had still none but barbarous 
coustitutions, formed*by time and 
chance, and the christian religion re- 
vivedin the New World all the won-’ 
ders of the ancient systems ‘of legis- 
lation. The wandering tribes of tli¢ 
savages of Paraguay became fiked, 
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and at the word of God an evan- 
gelical republic sprung up in the 
wildest of deserts. 

And who were the men of great 
genius that performed these prodi- 
gies? Humble Jesuits, often thwarted 
in their designs by the avarice of 
their countrymen. 

It was a practice generally adopted 
in Spanish America, to make slaves of 
the Indians and to sacrifice them to 
the labours of the mines. In vain 
did the clergy, both secular and re- 
gular, a thousand times remonstrate 
against this practice, not less im- 
politic than barbarous. The tribu- 
nals of Mexico and Peru, and even 
the court of Madrid, re-echoed with 
the continual complaints of the mis- 
sionaries. ‘* We pretend not,” said 
they to the colonists, ‘* to prevent 
your making a profit of the Indians 
in legitimate ways; but you know 
that it never was the king’s intention 
that you should consider them as 
slaves, and that the law of God ex- 
pressly forbids this—We deem it 
wrong to deprive them of their liberty, 
to which they have a natural right, 
and nothing can authorize us to cail 
that right in question.” 

At the foot of the Cordilleras, on 
the side next tothe Atlantic, between 
the Oronoko and Rio de la Plata, 
there was still an inmmmense region 
peopled by savages, to which the 
Spaniards had not extended their de- 
vastations. In the recesses of its 
forests the missionaries undertook to 
found a christian republic, and to 
confer at Jeast on a small number of 
indians those blessings which they 
had not been able to procure for all. 

The first step they took was to 
obtain of the court of Spain the liberty 
of all the savages whom they should 
form into congregations. At this in- 
telligence, the colonists took the 
alarm ; and it was only by the aid of 
wit and address that the Jesuits stole, 
in some measure, the permission to 
shed their blood in the forests of the 
New World. At length, having 
triumphed over human rapacity and 
malice, and meditating one of the 
noblest designs that ever entered into 
the heart of man, they embarked for 
Rio de la Plata. 

-In that great river is absorbed the 
tributary stream which gave name to 
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the country and the missions, whose 
history we are sketching. Paraguay, 
in the language of the savages, signi- 
fies the Crowned River, because it 
rises in the lake Xarayes, by which it 
thus seems to be crowned. Before 
it swells the Rio de la Plata, it re- 
ceives the waters of the Parama and 
Uraguay. Forests, in which are em- 
bosomed other forests, levelled by the 
hand of time, morasses and plains 
completely inundated in the rainy 
season, mountains which rear deserts 
over deserts, form part of the vast re- 
gions watered by the Paraguay. A! 
kinds of game abound in them, a; 
well as tigers and bears. ‘The wood: 
are full of bees, which produce re- 
markably white wax, and honey of 
uncommon fragrance. Here are seen 
birds with the most splendid plumage, 
résembling large red and blue flowers, 
among the verdant foliage of the 
trees. A French missionary who 
lost himself in these wilds, gives the 
following description of them :— 

‘« T continued my route without 
knowing whither it would lead me, 
and without meeting any person fron 
whom I might obtain information. 
In the midst of these woods I some- 
times found enchanting spots. All 
that the study and ingenuity of maa 
could devise to render a place agree- 
able, would fall short of the beguties 
Which simple nature has here cel- 
lected. 

*€ These charming situations re- 
minded me of the ideas Which I had 
formerly conceived, when reading the 
lives of the ancient recluses of The- 
bais: I formed a wish to pass the 
rest of my days in these forests whi- 
ther Providence had conducted me, 
that 1 might devote all my attention 
to the business of my salvation, far 
from all intercourse with men: but 
as | was not the master of my des- 
tiny, and the commands of the Lord 
were expressly signified in .those of 
my superiors, I rejected this idea a 
an illusion.” 

The Indians who were found. in 
these retreats resembled other tribes 
only im their worst points, This in- 
solent; stupid, and ferocious race, dis- 
played an example of primitive man 
degraded: by the fall in all: his de- 
forniity. Nothing affords a stronger 
proof of the degeneracy of bumai 
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nature than the littleness of the savage 
amid the grandeur of the desert. 

On their arrival at Buenos Ayres, 
the missionaries sailed up the Rio 
de Ja Plata, entered the waters of the 
Paraguay, and dispersed over its wilds. 
The ancient accounts pourtray them 
with a breviary under the left arm, a 
large cross in the right hand, and with 
no other provision than their trust in 
the Almighty. They represent them 
forcing their way through forests, 
wading through morasses where they 
were up to the waist in water, climb- 
ing rugged rocks, penetrating into 
caverns and precipices, at the risk of 
finding in them serpents and fero- 
cious beasts instead of men whom 
they were seeking. 

Several perished with hunger and 
the hardships they endured; others 
were murdered and devoured by the 
savages. Father Lizardi was found 
transtixed with arrows upon a rock ; 
his body was mangled by the birds of 
rey, and his breviary lay open beside 
bint at the service for the dead. When 
a missionary thus discovered the re- 
mains of one of his companions, he 
hastened to perform the funeral rites ; 
and, filled with great joy, he sung a 
solitary Te Deum over the grave of 
the martyr. 

Such scenes perpetually recurring 
astonished the barbarous. hordes, 
Sometimes they gathered round the 
unknown priest who spoke to them 
concerning God, and looked at the 
firmament to which he pointed; at 
others they shunned him as a ma- 
gician, and were overcome by unusual 
terrors; the monk followed, holding 
out his hands to them in the name of 
Jesus Christ. If he could not pre- 
vail on them to stop, he planted his 
cross in a conspicuous place and 
concealed himself in the woods. The 
savages by degrees approached to ex- 
amine the standard of peace erected 
in the wilderness ; some secret magnet 
seemed to attract them to thisemblem 
of their salvation. The missionary 
then sallying forth all at once from 
his ambuscade, and taking advantage 
of the surprise of the barbarians, in- 
vited them to relinquish their mise- 
rable way of life, and to enjoy the 
comforts of society. 

When the Jesuits had succeeded in 
their efforts with a few Indians, they 
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had recourse to another method of 
winning souls. They had remarked 
that the savages of the banks of the 
Paraguay were extremely sensible to 
the charms of music: it is even as- 
serted that its waters impart a finer 
tone to the voice. The missionaries 
therefore embarked in canoes with 
the new converts, and sailed up the 
rivers singing religious hymns. The 
Indians repeated the tunes as tame 
birds sing to allure the wild ones into 
the net of the fowler. The savages 
never failed to fall into this pious 
snare. Descending from their moun- 
tains, they hastened to the banks of 
the rivers to listen to the captivating 
sounds; and many, plunging into the 
water, swam after the enchanted 
bark. The moon, shedding her mys- 
terious light over these extraordinary 
scenes, lent her aid to melt the heart. 
The bow and arrow dropped from 
the hand of the savage ; his troubled 
soul experienced the sympathy of the 
social virtues and the first sweets of 
humanity. He beheld his wife and 
his infant weep for unknown joy ; 
soon yielding to an irresistible impulse, 
he fell at the foot of the cross, and 
mingled torrents of tears with the 
regenerating waters that were poured 
upon his head. 

Thus the christian religion realized 
in the forests of America what fabu- 
Jous history relates of an Orpheus 
and an Amphion: a reflexion so na- 
tural that it occurred to the mis- 
sionaries themselves. Certain it is 
that their relation though strictly 
true, wore all the semblance of a 
fiction. 


Christian Republic.—Happiness of 


the Indians. 


The first savages who complied 
with the exhortations of the Jesuits 
were the Guarinis, a tribe scattered 
along the rivers Paranapane, Pirape, 
and Uraguay. They formed a large 
village under the direction of Fathers 
Maceta and Cataldino, whose names 
it is but just to preserve among these 
of the benefactors of mankind. This 
village was called Loretto, and in the 
sequel, as other Indian churches were 
successively established, they were 
all conyprehended under the general 
name of Reductions. Ina few years 
their number amounted to thirty, and 
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they collectively composed that cele- 
brated christian commonwealth, which 
seemed to be a relic of antiquity dis- 
covered in the New World. They 
confirmed before our eyes, that great 
truth known to Greece and Rome, 
that with religion and not with the 
abstract principles of philosophy 
men are to be civilized and empires 
founded. 

Each village was governed by two 
missionaries; who superintended the 
affairs both spiritual and temporal of 
the little republics. No stranger 
was permitted to reside there longer 
than three days; and to prevent all 
such intercourse as was liable to cor- 
rupt the manners of the new chris- 
tians, they were forbidden to speak 
the Spanish language; though all the 
converts could read and write it cor- 
rectly. 

In each settlement there were two 
schools; the one for the first rudi- 
ments of learning, the other for 
dancing and music. The latter, which 
likewise served as a foundation for 
the laws of the ancient republics, was 
particularly cultivated by the Guarinis, 
who could themselves build organs, 
and make harps, flutes, guitars, and 
al] our martial instruments. 

As soon asa boy had attained the 


age of seven years, the two superiors 


began to study his character. If he 
appeared adapted for mechanical oc- 
cupation, he was placed in one of the 
work-shops of the Reduction, the 
choice of which was left to himself. 
Here he became a goldsmith, gilder, 
watch-maker, locksmith, carpenter, 
cabinet-maker, weaver, or founder. 
All these trades were originally esta- 
blished by the Jesuits themseives ; 
who had learned all the useful arts for 
the express purpose of instructing the 
Indians in them, without being 
obliged to have recourse to strangers. 

Such of the young people as pre- 
ferred agricultural pursuits were en- 
rolled in the class of husbandmen ; 
and those whoa still retained any 
strolling propensity from their former 
way of fife wandered about with the 
flocks. 

The women worked apart from the 
men, at their own homes. At the 
beginning of every week, a certain 
quantity of wool and cotton was dis- 
tributed among them ; this they were 
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to return on the Saturday evening, 
ready for farther operations. They 
were likewise engaged in rural em- 
ployments, which, occupied their lei. 
sure without exceeding their strength, 

There were no public markets in 
the villages: on stated days each 
family was supplied with the neces. 
saries of life. One of the mission. 
aries superintended the distribution, 
and took care that the shares should 
be proportionate to the number of 
persons belonging to each cottage. 

The ringing of a bell was the signal 
for beginning and leaving off work. 
It was heard at the first dawn of day ; 
when the children immediately as- 
sembled in the church, and their 
matin concert, like that of the birds, 
lasted till sun-rise. The men and 
women afterwards attended mass, and 
then repaired to their respective la- 
bours. At the decline of day, the 
bell again summoned the new citi- 
zens to the altar, and evening prayers 
were chanted in two parts, accom- 
panied by a full band. 

The ground was divided into lots, 
and each family cultivated one of 
them for the supply of its wants. 
There was besides, a public field 
called the Possession of God.* The 
produce of this common field was 
destined to make up for the deficiency 
of bad crops, and to support the wi- 
dows, orphans, and infirm: it like- 
wise served as a fund for war. If, at 
the end of the year, any surplus re- 
mained in the public exchequer, it 
went to defray the expenses of the 
church, and to discharge the tribute 
of a gold crown, paid by every family 
to the King of Spain. 

A cacique or war-chief, a corregidor 
for the administration of justice, reg?- 
dors and alcades tor the police and the 
superintendence of the public works, 
composed the civil, military, and po- 
litical establishment of the Reductions, 
These magistrates were elected by 
the general assembly of the citizens; 
but it appears that they were only 





Montesquieu was mistaken in 
supposing that there was a commu- 
nity of property in Paraguay; here 
we see what led him into this error. 

+ Charlevoix'’s Host. of Paraguay. 
Montesquieu has estimated this tri- 
bute at one-fifth of the capital. 
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pertnitted to choose out of a certain 
number of persons proposed by the 
missionaries: this was a law bor- 
rowed from the senate and people of 
Rome. There was moreover an of- 
ficer called fiscal, a kind of public 
censor, elected by the elders. He 
kept a register of all the males capa- 
ble of bearing arms. A_ tentcute 
was the inspector of children: he 
conducted them to the church, and 
attended them to the schools, carrying 
along stick in his hand: he reported 
to the missionaries such observations 
as he had made on the manners, dis- 
positions, and good or bad qualities of 
his pupils. 

Finaily, the village was divided into 
several quarters, each of which had a 
superintendent. As the Indians are 
naturally sluggish and improvident, 
a person was appointed to overlook 
the agricultural operations, and to 
compel the heads of families to culti- 
vate their lands. 

In case of any infringement of the 
laws, the first fault was punished by 
a secret reprimand from the mission- 
aries; the second, by a public penance 
at the door of the church, as among 
ihe early christians ; the third, by the 
discipline of the whip. But in the 
century and a half, during which this 
republic subsisted, we scarcely find a 
sidgle instance of an Indian who in- 
curred the last mentioned chastise- 
ment. ‘* All their faults,’ says 
Charlevoix, ‘‘ are the faults of chil- 
dren; they continue such all their 
lives in many things, and have like- 
wise all the good qualities of infancy.” 

The indeed were sentenced to 
cultivate a larger portion of the com- 
mon field; so that a judicious eco- 
nomy had made the very defects of 
these innocent creatures subservient 
to the general prosperity. 

In order to prevent licentiousness, 
care was taken to marry the young 
people at an early age. Such women 
as had no children, retired, during 
the absence of their husbands, to a 
particular building, called the House 
of Refuge. The sexes were kept 
almost completely separate, as in the 
Grecian republics; they had distinct 
benches at ehurch, and different doors 
at which they went in and owtwithout 
intermingling. 

There were fixed regulations for 
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every thing, not excepting dress, 
which, though decent and becoming, 
was not ungraceful. The women 
wore a plain white tunic, fastened 
round the waist; their arms and legs 
were uncovered; and their loosely 
flowing hair served them instead of 
a veil. 


The men were habited like the 
ancient Castilians. When they went 
to their work, they put a white frock 
over this dignified dress. ‘Those who 
had signalized themselves by acts of 
courage or virtue, were distinguished 
by frocks of a purple colour. 

The Spaniards and the Portuguese 
of Brazil in particular, made incur- 
sions into the territory of the ckris- 
tian republic, aud daily carriec_oft 
some of its citizens into slavery. De- 
termined to put an end to these de- 
predations, the Jesuits, by delicate 
mianagement, contrived to obtain per- 
mission from the court of Madrid to 
arm their converts. They procured 
the raw materials, established foun- 
dries tor cannon and manufactories of 
gunpowder, and trained to war those 
who were not suffered to live in peace. 
A regiJar military force assembled 
every Monday to perform evolutions, 
aud be reviewed by a cacique: there 
were prizes for the archers, the pike- 
men, the slingers, the artillery-men, 
and the musqueteers. The Portuguese 
when they returned, instead of find- 
ing a few straggling and panic-struck 
husbandmen, were met by battalions 
which cut them in pieces, and pur- 
sued them to their very forts. It was 
remarked that these new troops never 
receded, and that they rallied without 
confusion, amid the fire of the enemy. 
Such was their ardour, that they were 
often hurried away by it in their mi- 
litary exercises, and it was found ne- 
cessary to interrupt them for fear of 
accidents. 

Paraguay then afforded an example 
of a state exempt both from the dan- 
gers of a wholly military constitution, 
like that of Lacedzemon, and the in- 
conveniences of a wholly pacific com- 
inunity, sich as that of the quakers. 
The great political problem was 
solved: agricalture which sustains, 
and arms which preserve, were here 
united. The Guarinis were planters 
though they had neo slaves, and sol- 
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diers, without being ferocious; im- 
mense and sublime advantages which 
they owed to the christian religion, 
and which, under the system of poly- 
theism, neither the Greeks nor the 
Romans had ever enjoyed. 

In every particular this wise me- 
dium was observed: the christian re- 
public was neither absolutely agri- 
cultural, nor exclusively addicted to 
war, nor entirely cut off from Jetters 
and commerce; it had a little of every 
thing, but abundance of festivals. It 
was neither morose, like Sparta, nor 
frivolous, like Athens; the citizen 
was neither oppressed with toil, nor 
intoxtcated with pleasure. Finally, 
the missionaries, while they confined 
the mthtitude to the prime necessaries 
of life, were capable of distinguishing 
among the flock those children whom 
nature had marked for higher des- 
tinies. According to Plato’s plan, 
they separated such as gave indications 
of genius, in order to initiate them in 
the sciences and letters. ‘This select 
number was called the Congregation ; 
the children belonging to it were 
educated in a kind of seminary, and 
subjected to the same rigid silence, 
seciusion and study, as the disciples 
of Pythagoras. Such was the emu- 
lation which prevailed among them, 
that the mere threat of being sent 
back to the inferior schools plunged 
a pupil into the deepest distress, It 
was this excellent institution that was 
destined one day to furnish the coun- 
try with priests, mugistrates, and 
heroes. 

The villages of the Reductions oc- 
cupied a considerable space, generally 
on the bank of a river and in an 
agreeable situation. All the houses 
were uniform, built of stone, and 
of a single story; the streets were 
spacious and as straight as a line.— 
In the centre of the village was 
the public square formed by the 
church, the habitation of the mis- 
sionaries, the arsenal, the public gra- 
nary, the house of refuge, and the 
inp for strangers. ‘The churches 
were handsome and highly orna- 
mented; the wails were covered with 
pictures separated by festoons of na- 
tural flowers and foliage. On fes- 
tivals perfumed waters -were sprink- 
led in the nave, and the sanctuary 


was strewed with the flowers of 
lianas. 

The cemetry, situated behind the 
church, formed an oblong square in- 
closed with walls abont breast nigh. 
It was bordered all round by an alley 
of palm-trees and cypresses, and in- 
tersecied Jongitudinally by other al- 
leys of lemon and orange-trees. ‘That 
in the middle led ta a chapel where 
was held every Monday a mass for 
the dead. 

From the end of the streets of the 
village, avenues of the finest aud 
largest trees led to other chapels 
which were seen in th. alsiance: 
these religious monuments served as 
boundaries to the processions on oce 
Casions of extraordinary solcnuuity. 

On Sunday, after the mass, the 
ceremonies of betrothing and mar- 
riage were performed, and in the 
evening the catechumens and iniants 
were baptized in the same manner as 
in the primitive church. 

The principal festivals were an- 
nounced by extraordinary parade. On 
the preceding evening bonfires were 
kindled, the streets were illuminated, 
and the children danced in the public 
square. Next morning, at day- 
break, the soldiers appeared under 
arms. ‘lhe war-cacique, who headed 
them, was mounted on a. stately 
charger, and proceeded under a ca- 
nopy borne by two horsemen at his 
side. At noon, after divine service, 
an entertainment was given to such 
strangers as happened to be at the 
place, and a small quantity of wine 
was allowed to be drunk. In the 
evening, there were raves, at which 
the two fathers were present, to de- 
liver the prizes to the victors; and 
as soon as it was dark, they gave the 
signal for retiring, on which all these 
happy and peaceful families repaired 
to there homes to enjoy the sweets 
of repose. 

lu these communities of christian 
savages, there were neither law-suits 
nor quarrels; even the distinctions 
of meum and tuum were unknown; 
for as Charlevoix observes, he pos- 
sesses nothing of his own who is al- 
ways ready to share the litle he has 
with those who are in want. Abun- 
dantly supplied with all the necessa- 
ries of life; governed by the same 
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persons who had rescued them from 
barbarism, and whom they justly re- 
gavced as a kind of divinities; in- 
daly ng the best feelings of nature in 
the bosom of their families and in 
their native land; enjoying the ad- 
vantages of civilized lite without hav- 
ing ever quitted the desert, and the 
leasures of society without having 
ost those of solitude: these Indians 
might boast of a happiaess unpre- 
cedented in the world. Hospitality, 
friendship, justice, and the tender 
virtues tlowed naturally from their 
hearts, at the command of religion, 
as the ripe fruit of the olive is shaken 
off by the winds. Muratori has, in 
one single word, pourtrayed this 
christian commonwealth, by intitling 
the description he has given of it, // 
Christianesimo felice. 

We should think that but one sen- 
timent can be excited by the perusal 
of this history, namely, a wish to cross 
the ocean, and far distant from trou- 
bles and revolutions, to seek an ob- 
scure life in the huts of these sa- 
vages, and a peacefu) grave under the 
palm-trees of their cemeteries. But 
neither are the deserts so solitary, nor 
the seas so vast, as to secure man 
from the afflictions which pursue 
him. Whenever we delineate the 
felicity of a nation, we must at last 
come to the catastrophe; amid the 
most pleasing pictures, the heart of 
the writer is harrowed by this me- 
Jancholy reflexion, which is inces- 
santly recurring: /l this ts no more, 
The missions of Paraguay are de- 
stroyed; the savages, assembled to- 
gether with so much trouble, are 
again wandering in the woeds, or 
buried alive in the bowels of the 
earth. ‘The destruction of one of the 
fairest works ever produced by the 
hand of man has been applauded. It 
was acreation of christianity, a field 
fertilized with the blood of Apostles ; 
as such.it deserved, forsooth, nought 
but hatred and contempt. Never- 
theless, atthe very moment when we 
triumphéd at the sight of Indians 
cansigned in the New World to an 
execrable servitude, all Europe re- 
echoed our philanthropy and love of 
liberty. These disgraceful variations 
of human nature, according as it is 
actuated by contrary passions, stupefy 
the seul, and would be sufficient to 
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excite a hatred of our species were we 
to keep our eyes too long fixed upon 
them. Let us then rather say, that 
we are weak creatures, that the ways 
of the Almighty are inscrutable, and 
that he is pleased to try his servants. 
While we are mourning here, the 
simple christians of Paraguay, now 
buried in the mines of Potosi, are 
doubtless adoring the hand which 
hath smitten them; and, by their 
patient endurance of affliction, are 
acquiring a place in that republic of 
the saints which is beyond the reach 
of the persecutions of men. 


Account of the Istanp of TrER- 
CERA; the principal of the Axore 
Islands. 


[From the History of the Azores.] 


FRXHE next tour you have to take 

with me is to the island of Ter- 
cera. In proceeding to Tercera, be- 
ing only in a small coasting vessel, I 
had to return to Saint Michael's, 
where [ soon obtained a passage in a 
schooner which was consigned to 
Mr. Read to freight with oranges, but 
whose destination for the moment 
was changed by acircumstance, which, 
as it relates to the commerce of the 
island iv general, I shall relate. 

The arbitrary nature of the govern- 
ment is such, that any person , a 
of monopolizing the whole of any 
particular branch of commerce; has 
nothing more to do than to pay the 
governor a certain sum of money, 
for which he receives an exclusive 
licence, and consequently authority to 
absorb the entire of the trade, so 
contracted for, to himself. In con- 
sequence of this facility, a merchant 
of Ponto del Gada obtained a con- 
tract for the supply of the whole 
island with tobacco and snuff: in the 
course of a short time be made acon- 
siderable fortune, but it so happened, 
from the prevalence of contrary winds, 
that his stock was exhausted, and 
that his supplies failed to meet the 
wants of the place. This neglect or 
misfortune, on bis part, soon raised 
a party against him, anda public com- 
motion was feared, if snuff and to- 
bacco could not be immediately sup- 
For the passion of the natives 
for these articles is so great, that they 
would cheerfully submit to any pri. 
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vation sooner than go without to- 
bacco or snuff. Aud I was informed, 
that no event of tyranny or oppres- 
sion ever rose their mind to a state 
of insurrection, and yet, such is the 
effect of habit and effeminacy, that 
the temporary want of this miserable 
drug could elevate them to one of the 
most powerful and gigantic efforts of 
the public mind. 

To appease this unnatural appetite, 
and suppress the spirit of insurrection, 
Mr. Read diverted the destination of 
his schooner, and sent her to Tercera 
with the contractor, who expected to 
be sug@plied from the stores there, 
until fis orders from Lisbon came to 
hands. In this schooner I] obtained 
a passage z it occupied twenty-four 
hours—the distance being forty lea- 
gues. We anchored in the road of 
Angra, from whence the city of the 
same name makes a most beautiful 
appearance; the government house, 
convents, and other public buildings 
being seen to the greatest advantage, 
and secured from attack by sea, by 
several forts which cover the landing 
and ornament the shore for a sweep 
of two miles distance at least. 

The formalities on landing are com- 
mon to all the islands, but Tercera 
being the seat of government, they 
are observed with more punctilio 
than elsewhere. I first went to the 
British Consul, to whom I had a let- 
ter of introduction, and was escorted 
from thence by two soldiers to the 
government house, where I was 
interrogated by an adjutant, and after 
some small delay introduced to thee 
Governor himself. I found bim to 
be the most polite and affable Portu- 
guese I had ever met with, and re- 
ceived from him much civility and 
information during my_half-hour’s 
stay. I next returned tothe Consul’s, 
where I met al] the resident Scotch 
and Irish of the place, and who as- 
sociated there for the hospitable pur- 
pose of inviting me, each to his 
respective bouse. There being no 
tavern in the city, I took up my abode 
with one, on whom a letter of intro- 
duction gave me a kind of claim. 

The island is called Tercera in con- 
sequence of its being the third which 
was discovered in succession, and it 
is the seat of government, because it 
nearly forms the centre of the Nine, 
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and has also a safer roadstead than 
St. Michael’s or any other of the 
islands, except Fayal, which lies too 
far to the west for the purpose of 
distributivejustice and equal legisla- 
tion. In form it is wider, and not so 
Jong as St. Michael's; it is about 
sixty miles in circumference, and the 
exterior appearance differs from that 
of St. Michael’s in a very extraor- 
dinary degree. The summits of its 
mountains compose, for the most part, 
very beautiful and fertile plains, and 
entirely destitute of those cones, cra- 
ters, and bifurcated points which 
distinguish the mountains of St. Mi- 
chael’s, and exhibit such strong evi- 
dence of volcanic eruptions. Not 
but there have been volcanoes in 
Tercera, but the time has been so 
remote that their vortexes have filled 
up, either by the frequent and sudden 
absorption, or by the gradual opera- 
tion of time. The lava is in a general 
state of decomposition, which added 
to the Jevel state of the craters, is 
sufficient proof, that the volcanoes of 
Tercera were in full action, several 
bandred years before the mountains 
of St. Michael's were elevated by 
fire. There are neither boiling nor 
mineral springs in Tercera, but it is 
abundantly supplied with fine water 
from fountains and streams, which 
flow from the mountains down to the 
sea on every side. 

The productions are principally 
confined to wheat, Indian corn, French 
and broad beans. The redundancy 
of which is exported to Lisbon and 
Madeira, and for which a return is 
made in colonia! produce, money, and 
British goods. The vessels employed 
in this traffic amount to sixty or se- 
venty, and average about eighty tons 
each. Oranges and lemons are cul- 
tivated more for domestic, than for 
commercial purposes, and the wine is 
neither abundant nor good. The soil 
being more congenial to agriculture 
and pasturage, than to the cultivation 
of fruit, grain and cattle are to be had 
in abundance, and at a very reduced 
price, and the population amounting 
to about 50,000 sonls, are enabled to 
live with a facility hardly credible to 
persons who are compelled to labour 
twelve hours to realize the price of a 
guartern loaf of bread. Fish is also 
in great plenty and of the finest qua- 
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jity, but from this, and indeed from 
every other natural blessing, the na- 
tives derive no manner of advantage. 
Instead of their own pure unadulte- 
rated wine, they drink a deleterious 
girit introduced from the Brazils ; 
in the place of eating the best of fish 
furnished by Providence on their own 
coast, they consume nothing but 
buccalo, dog and cod fish, salt and 
often putrid, brought from the banks 
of Newfoundland and Mediterranean 
sea. For their own beef, the finest 
in the world, and for their own pork, 
which cannot be excelled, they sub- 
stitute the dry jirk and miserable ba- 
con of Portugal. And for their own 
linen, which is admirable of the kind, 
they accept a meagre cotton which 
imbibes the dew, and consequently 
is the worst thing that can, in such a 
climate, be worn. I know not whe- 
ther to attribute this insensibility to 
the bounty of nature, to perversion of 
judgment, or to depravity of heart. 
Yet-it cannot be the latter, for the 
people of ‘Tercera are held in great 
estimation; regarded as mild and 
benevolent; as superior in point of 
civilization to the inhabitants of the 
sister islands around. J have noticed 
this preference and its cause. Tercera 
isthe seat of government. A better 
description of clergy, of military, of 
civil officers, and of settlers, has, of 
course, come to it. The pofice and 
the laws are also better attended to, 
and the people have both example and 
terror to improve the condition of 
their minds. The Portuguese society, 
that is what is commonly called the 
best native society, is much better at 
Angra than at del Gada. At Angra 
the manners of Lisbon very much 
prevail, and an etiquette is observed 
which would look ridiculous in a mere 
trading town. Assemblies are fre- 
quent; card parties every evening, 
and dinners on some few public days. 
The dinner parties are of very short 
duration. What wine is drank, is 
drank before the cloth is removed. 
Coffee is then served, after which the 
company disperse; the English, to 
enjoy their bottle at their own homes ; 
the Portuguese, to enjoy a ciesta or 
afternoon nap. 

At Tercera, as at Saint. Michael's, 
there is no amusement more preva- 
cut than that of visiting the convents, 
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Their music is in truth, a grand at- 
traction. To hear the perfection in 
which the nuns jointly and indivi- 
dually perform, one should be taught 
to believe that the instruction of bar- 
many alone was the proper end and 
design of all convents. No other 
object is held up by them to admira- 
tion, no higher excellency seems pos- 
sible to be attained. And the only 
danger likely to arise from its perfec- 
tion is, that it is a science so aan 
to the imagination, that it has a ten- 
dency to overpower the faculties of 
women, and to destroy that calm,and 
equal temper of mind which seem 
best adapted toa life of privation and 
seclusion. They probably are con- 
vinced that this mode of address is the 
surest passport to the hearts of the 
people, and the appeal is made so fre- 
quently, and with so much enthu- 
siasm, that the people and the per- 
formers are deceived, and imagine 
that to be a religious exercise, which 
is nothing more than an indemnifi- 
cation, to souls all on fire, of a priva- 
tion, which, in such a climate, it is not 
easy to support. One of the convents 
is remarkable for the beauty of its 
women. It isaconvent for the higher 
order, one, in which its amiable in- 
habitants cannot be seen without ex- 
citing the strongest sensations of 
indignation and abhorrence, against 
the system which thus shuts them 
from a world, to which they would be 
so bright an ornament. Besides, what 
a progress have the lovely beings to 
travel through, before they can obtain 
the peace and tranquillity which they 
originally possessed! How like the 
wounds ofthe body must be those of 
their minds ! How burning the fever ! 
How slow, how hesitating, how re- 
lapsing the process of convalescence ! 
Through what a variety of sufferings, 
through what new scenes and changes 
must the devoted victims pass, ere 
they can re-attain, should they ever 
re-attain, that health of the soul, of 
which they have been despoiled by 
the cold and deliberate machinations 
both of their parents and of persons 
professing to be friends to the, hol 

mother church. Before I leave this 
subject of the convents, [ must in- 
form you that have hada conver- 
sation with the Governor on the sub- 
ject of the Franciscan, who was sent 
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to him for judgment from Ribeira 
Grande, where he seduced a beautiful 
nun in one of the convenis, in which 
he officiated as chaplain and confessor, 
From the interest [ took in that un- 
fortunate nun’s restoration to hap- 
piness, which was _ great, as you 
may recollect from the cast of my 
letter, in which I describe her cala- 
mity, I could not resist addressing 
myself to the Governor with more 
than ordinary zeal. I told him, in 
every point of view in which [ could 
look at the subject, I saw him called 
upon to give a verdict, of bold, just, 
indignant,and exemplary punishment. 
The injury of the unfortunate nun 
demanded it of his justice. The 
delinquency of the friar provoked it 
by its enormity. ‘The profession of 
the church on which he relies for im- 
punity, calls upon you (said I, ad- 
dressing myself to the Governor) 
Joudly calls upon you to tell him, 
that crime does not ascend to the 
clerical rank of the perpetrator, but 
the perpetrator sinks from his rank, 
and descends to the level of his delin- 
quency. The sacrilegious intruder 
has profaned the religion of that sa- 
cred altar so elevated in your worship, 
so precious to your devotions, and it 
is your duty to avenge the crime. 
You must either pull down the altar 
and abolish the worship, or you must 
preserve its sanctity undebased. There 
Is no alternative between the univer- 
sal exclusion of all mankind from 
the threshold of your convents, and 
the most rigorous punishment of the 
priest who ts admitted and betrays. 
This friar has been so intrusted, he 
has so betrayed, and you ought to 
make him a most signal example. 

The Governor assured me that he 
sent him to Lisbon with a procés-ver- 
bal of the strongest nature, and that, 
were not ecclesiastical cases to go, in 
all instances, to the snpreme court on 
the continent, be would have pu- 
nished him according to the extent 
of his guilt. This friar, as [ observed 
ov a former occasion, has been sent 
trom Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro, but 
no person entertains any hopes that 
there is justice or resolution sufficient 
in that court to bang a monk. 

{ have omitted to mention that 
there is an immense large building, 
originally intended both for palace 
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and barracks, on a very large and 
beautiful plain, on the sununit of 4 
mountain no great distance from An. 
gra. This building is now made little 
orno use of. If ever the island was 
made a depdt for troops, it would be 
of great consequence for their accom- 
modation, and the more so as the 
plain on which the building stands is 
eminently calculated for the review 
and discipline of an army. The 
cheapness of provisions also rencers 
the island eligible for miliary pur- 
poses. 

The town next in rank to Angra. is 
Praya. It is delightfully situated 


the east side, and there is good 
age in the roadstead. 


—_——-- 


Memoirs of Jos 
AFMERIAN 

[From the Asiatic R r.] 

HEY who have been wont to 

contemplate the even tenour of 
the lives, usually passed by the indi- 
viduals of his nation, will have some- 
thing to admire in the busy and on. 
cominon scenes, in which the enter- 
prising subject of this memoir, wasa 
distinguished but not a fortunate ac- 
tor; unless it shall be considered a 
species of good fortune, that he ac- 
quired the friendship of the good and 
the patronage of the great ; but which, 
however they might have gratified 
his heart, do not appear in any no- 
ticeable degree to have improved his 
fortunes; but this, perhaps, might 
have been owing more to a proud 
and unyielding spirit on his own part, 
and which we would rather believe 
from the illustrious names that be- 
friended him, than the neglect or 
indifference of his patrons. 

Joseph Emin was an Armenian gen- 
tlemen, upwards of forty years a 
brevet ensign in the service of the 
Hon. East India Company; a siti- 
gular and extraordinary character, of 
an ardent and aspiring genius, whose 
life abounded with materials for a 
valuable and curious memoir, and 
who, had circumstances concurred 
with his patriotic views, would have 
shone upon the world as the restorer 
of the freedom of his country. He 
was the only Armenian, who, to 
use his own words, “ out of several 
thousands, and in thousands of years, 
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has displayed an ardent and inex- 
tinguishable thirst for improvement 
and liberty.” 

On the death of so extraordinary an 
individual, who lived for many years, 
and till his decease, in the capital of 
British India, it falls peculiarly within 
the province of a local publication, to 
present to its readers some sketch, 
however short and imperfect, of his 
active career. 

Mr. Emin, an Armenian by an- 
cestry, and by his religion, descended 
from noble blood, was born at Hama- 
din,in Persia, in the year 1726. His 
ancestors, who were zealously at- 
tached to the honour and indepen- 
dence of their country, quitted Arme- 
nia on its being reduced under the 
Ottoman yoke by Shah Abbas, and 
sought an asylum at Hamadan, near 
the foot of Mount Alwend, in Persia. 
Hamadan being conquered, and 
brought under the Ottoman subjec- 
tion, the family of Emin, about the 
year 1732, removed from thence for 
India, and on their way stopped some 
time at Bussora, and Joseph Emin, 
the subject of our present notice, then 
aboy of seven or eight years of age, 
was In that city, when it was besieged 
by Thamaz Kouli Khan, better known 
by the title of Nadir Shah. 

The father of Emin passing from 
Bussora into India, came on to Ben- 
gal, bringing with him a part of his 
family, and with them his son Joseph, 
whom, on his arrival in Calcutta, it 
became his first care to place atan 
English school, that he might be in- 
structed in the rudiments of that 
tongue. Emin, descended, as above 
stated, from an ancient and illustrious 
family of Armenia, was fired, even 
in his boyish days, with the ambition 
of rendering himself the instrument 
of rescuing his country from slavery ; 
and with that intention, he formed 
the resolution of making himself a 
proficient in the military tactics of 
Europe ; and then to proceed to Ar- 
menia, to place himself at the head of 
his countrymen, to assert their inde- 
pendence, and to urge them to free 
themselves from the oppression of the 
Turks. It was some considerable 
time before he cou!d carry the first 
steps of his plan into execution; a 
principal ditficalty occurred in finding 
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his way to Europe. After many 
fruitless attempts to work his passage 
to England, he obtained a birth on 
board the Walpole Indiaman, Captain 
Fea, in the year 1749. He shipped 
himself as boatswain’s boy. On his 
arrival in London he found himself 
without friends and without money. 
During his first years, he underwent 
many hardships, and was compelled 
to engage in various Jaborious occu- 
pations, to obtain his daily bread ; and 
for some time he actually plied the 
streets of London asacommon porter. 
These discouraging circumstances, 
which would have damped the ardour 
of a less zealous enthusiast, served 
only to fan the latent spark of pa- 
triotism in the breast of young Emin 
—he determined to persevere and 
to surmount every difficulty. Ac- 
cident, at length, brought him under 
the notice of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, who warmly patronized him, 
and introducd him to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland, who, 
finding’Emin a youth of genius and 
enterprize, sent him to Woolwich 
academy, to study mathematics, gun- 
nery, fortification, and other branches 
of military science. Some time after- 
wards, he accompanied his Royal 
Highness to the contivent, and served 
in several campaigns under Prince 
Ferdinand. After the termination of 
the German wars, he went to Russia, 
and obtaining letters of recommenda- 
tion from the court of St. Petersburgh, 
he joined Heraclius, Prince of Geor- 
where he anxiously sought to 
carry into effect the plan of liberating 
his country, the ruling passion of bis 
soul, and which gave cnergy to his 
character and to all his actions. Un- 
fortunately, the independence of bis 
spirit, and his dislike to the servility 
of courts, ill accorded with the 
temper of Heraclius, from whose ser- 
vice he was obliged to withdraw. 
After various perilous adventures in 
Persia, Armenia, Georgia, Circassia, 
Taurida, &c. he found his degenerate 
countrymen unworthy of the freedom 
to which he hoped to restore them, 
and as his means were wholly inade- 
quate to the attainment of his fa- 
vourite object, he returned to India, 
and arrived in Calcutta, in 1768,when 
Mr. Cartier, then governor of Bengal, 
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in admiration of his character, gave 
him a commission of brevet ensign, in 
the company’s service, which he held 
till his death. 

Having served with reputation in 
two campaigns against ‘the native 
powers, and peace being re-establish- 
ed, he obtained leave of absence from 
Mr. Hastings. 
his country, “still held the first place 
in his mind, he lost no time in re- 
visitin Georgia; but this expedition 
proved as unsuccessful as the former ; 
and in this second attempt he narrow ly 
escaped falling a victim to the trea- 
chery and vi indictive disposition of the 
reigning King of Persia. He found 
the temper of the people, and the 
state of public affairs, so unfavourable 
to the prosecution ot his grand de- 
sign, that he retired for the present, 
trusting that an epportunity favour- 
able to his schemes would present, 
and, settling at Sherauz, there mar- 
ried, and had four chi ildren. He re- 
mained some years at Sherauz ; but, 
seeing no prospect of his views in 
Armenia bei ng brought to bear, he 
returned to Bengal, leaving his family 
in Persia, excepting his eldest son 
Ashruk, whom he brought with 
him to Calcutta, where he arrived in 
I 75 4. 

On coming to Benga] he found 
some cifficulty tn regaining his former 
rank in the army, as his patron, Mr. 
Hastings, had quitted the government, 
and omen rke d for England. But Sir 
Robert t Sloper coming out about that 
time as secnteniee-n-cind, and Co- 
jonel Pearce being then commandant 
of Fort William, to both of whom he 
had been well known in England, he 
not only obtained, through | their in- 
terference, his re-establishment in 
rank, but also the amount of arrears 
of pay and batta, arising during his 
long absence. From thai time till the 
day of his death, he contined in Cai- 
cutta, living in ease and humble in- 
dependence on the pension of his 
rank. 

He published in 1784 a narrative 
of his life and adventures, which is 
stil extant, and in which, with much 
yivacity and humour, he relates his 
extraordinary exploits, comprising a 
singular and interesting series of ad- 

-entures, which shew in strong co- 
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lours, the intrepidity and constancy 
of his mind; aad prove him to have 
possessed a high and independent spi. 
rit, and which occasionally appears to 
have stood in the way of his better 
fortune—in his intercourse with man- 
kind, and during a long life, it may 
truly be said of, him, in the words of 
Shakspeare, that he was—‘* More 
sinned against, than sinning.” 

It daudari a viro lauduto be a test 
of a Emin will be allowed his 
full share, when it is told that he was 
10t only patronized, but honoured 
with the commendation and friend. 
ship of the good and the great Si: 
Wm. Jones. Soon after his arrival 
in Bengal, as a judge of the supreme 
court of judicature, Sir William be- 
came acquainted with Emin, with 
whose manly and independent ch 
racter he was hig thly del iehted. He 
used toer joy his eccentricities, which 
were all the growth of the nobler 
passions. It was at the express desire 
and solicitation of Sir William that he 
undertook to publish his memoirs ; 
and we shall close this account with 
the following excellent letter from 
Sir William to Ensign Emin. We 
think it would be h: ‘ghly acceptable 
to those of our re¢ aders who have not 


already met with it, and they to whom 
it is known will probably thank us 


tor the re-perusal :— 
“«< My De arE min,—I send back th 

last number of your narrative with 
my very hearty thanks tor the plea- 
sure which the w hole work has given 
me; it has been highly interesting 
tome: but, as there is no reasonin ie 
on tastes, ] cannot be sure that it will 
be thought equally . interesting by 
others; the style remains wholly your 
Own ; for I have corrected only those 
errors in language oud orthography, 
which were unavoidable in an Englis sh 
work written by a native of Hamae 
dan; and it is not the teast of your 
merits that you have acquired such a 
command of words, in a language so 
different from Persian or Armenian. 
IT know mankind too well to be sur- 
prised ai the'tailure of your enterprise: 
nor am I fully persua aded «hat it was 
just, since Heraclius had a claim on 
Armenia; unless ~you intended to 
establish arepublican government, and 
could have beeu satisfied with the 
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station of a private citizen. A pure 
democracy is the only natural form of 
government ; it cannot, indeed, be of 
long duration, because the lazy (who 
are the majority of every estate) must 
continue poor and weak, while the 
few who are diligent grow wealthy 
and powerful, and the only use of 
a king is to keep down the pride 
and imperiousness of the few. A 
mixed government, therefore, like 
that of England, is the only form ap- 
— to a state of natural so- 
ciety, and likely to be permanent ; if 
your design was to mg ee our con- 
stitution to Armenia, I heartily la- 
ment your disappointment, though I 
cannot wonder at it. Such a project 
I should think extremely laudable ; 
and you must think it so yourself, or 
you would not have undertaken if, 
but, since men are never so sure of 
losing their just applause, as when 
they claim it, Jet me exhort you when 
you revise your work, to strike out 
every passage that may savour of self- 
approbation. Let me also advise you 


to discard for ever the Asiatic style of 
panegyric, to which you are too much 
addicted; weak minds only are tickled 
with praise, while they, who deserve 
it, receive it with disdain. They who 


say or write civil things as they are 
called, may not be flatterers, but they 
certainly resemble them; as a brave 
man may be a real hero, but if he 
dress like a fop, he will be mistaken 
tor one. I will add only one argu- 
ment more; the Asiatic style, whe- 
ther dedicatory or epistolary, is utterly 
repugnant to English manners, which 
you prefer, I know, to those of Persia. 
For all these reasons | return your 
dedication to Col. Pearse uncorrected : 
it I know him he would not be pleased 
with it, and I cannot be accessary 
to any thing that appears even in a 
questionable shape. Swift has misled 
you by inculcating that men of wit 
love praise; be assured that every 
man of wit (unless wit and sense be 
at variance) must prefer plain food to 
sugar plums, and would rather be 
rubbed with a coarse towel than with 
Dacca muslin with all its flowers. 
Farewel, and believe me ever, my 
dear Emin, your faithful servant, 

«¢ W. Jones. 
“ Gardens, Aug. 10, 1788.” 
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Account of the SetTLeMentT at 
New Sourn Watss. 


[From a Report of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons.] 


é be principal settlement on the 
eastern coast of New South 
Wales, was formed in 1788. It is 
situated in latitude 33 south, longitude 
170 east. The most considerable dis- 
trict is that of Sydney, containing, b 

the return dated the Ist of Marc 

1810, 6,158 inhabitants. Paramatta 
contains 1,807 ; Hawkesbury, 2,389; 
and Newcastle, 100. Of the total 
number 10,454, 5,513 are men, 
2,220 women, and 2,721 children. 
Of these, from one-fourth to one- 
fifth are convicts; but the returns of 
their number have been so irregular, 
that your committee have not been 
able precisely to ascertain it. But 
they hope that this neglect will be 
corrected by the orders lately sent out 
from this country. The troops are 
about 1,100 in number, and the ree 
mainder are free persons. In addi- 
tion to these, are the settlements of 
Port Dalrymple and Hobart’s Town, 
in Van Diemen’s Land, about 5 deg. 
to the south of Sydney; containing 
1,321 inhabitants ; and at the date of 
the last returns, 177 persons were 
living in Norfolk Island, but orders 
have been since sent out for its total 
abandonment. ‘The settlement in 
New South Wales is bounded on the 
north-west and south bya ridge of 
hills, known by the name of the Blue 
Mountains, beyond which no one has 
yet been able to penetrate the coun- 
try ; some have with difficulty been 
as far as cne hundred miles in the 
interior; but beyond sixty miles it 
appears to be no where practicable for 
agricultural purposes; and, in many 
places, the diameter of the habitable 
country is much less: in length, it 
extends from port Stephens to port 
Jervis, comprising from north to south 
abont 4 degrees; beyond these, it is 
stated, that the colony will not be 
capable of extension; and of the land 
within these boundaries, about one- 
half is said to be absolutely barren. 
The ground actually in cultivation 
amounts to rather more than 21,000 
acres, and 24,000 acres are held in 
pasture. ‘The stock appears to be 
considerable; by the return ur 1810, 
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the amount was—horses 521, mares 
593, bulls 193, cows 6351, oxen 
4,732, sheep 33,818, goats 1,732, 
hogs 8,992. Of these a small propor- 
tion is kept by government; of which, 
part is killed for the supply’ of the 
public store; and the remainder is 
made use of to stock the farms of new 
settlers. It appears from the evi- 
dence, that the colony has for some 
years, except when the crops have 
failed, from inundations or other ac- 
cidental causes, been able wholly to 
supply itself with corn; bat that it is 
still necessary to continue, to acertain 
extent, the importation of salted pro- 
visions. The soil and climate are de- 
scribed to be extremely fine, healthy, 
and productive; diseases, with the 
exception of such as arise from intem- 
perance or accident, are little known; 
and fresh fruits and vegetables are 
produced from the sem | to the 
end of the year. The river Hawkes- 
bury is however occasionally subject 
to violent and sudden floods, which 
have in some instances totally de- 
stroyed the produce of the farms in 
its vicinity, upon which the colony 
principally depends for its subsist- 
ence. Great diiculties have in con- 


sequence at times occurred; and 
though precautions are now taken 


to remove the crops as soon as pos- 
sible from the low grounds in the 
neighbourhood of the river, no per- 
fect security is yet obtained against 
the recurrence of these disasters. The 
out-settlements of Port Dalrymple 
and Hobart’s Town in Van Diemen’s 
land, are represented as enjoying a 
purer climate and more generally 
productive soil than New South Wales, 
and to be otherwise prosperous and 
thriving. Yet your committee must 
concur in the opinion already express- 
ed by his Majesty's government, that 
more benefit to the colony will be 
derived from the cultivation and im- 
proveriest of the settlements that are 
already formed, than from the forma- 
tion of new and distant establish- 
ments, whatever may be the encou- 
ragement that a fertile soil or an ad- 
vantageous situation may appear to 
hold out. 

The currency of the colony consists 
principally of government paper and 
copper money, but from its scarcity, 
many of the transactions which ia 
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other countries would be accomplish- 
ed by money, are here carried on by 
barter ; thus the labourer is not paid 
in money but in kind: he demands 
from bis employer such articles as he 
is most in need of, and they are delj- 
vered to him at the prices which the 

bear in the market. At times indeed 
wheat and cattle have in the courts of 
justice been considered as legal ten- 
der in payment of debts. To remedy 
these inconveniences, a supply of sil. 
ver coin, to the amount of 10,000l. 
has lately been sent to the colony; 
but whilst the necessity of large im- 
portations continues, with the re. 
straints upon exportation, it is not 
likely that this coin will long remain 
there in circulation. The exporta- 
tions from the colony have hitherto 
principally consisted of oil, seal-skins, 
Coals, and woo}; the fisheries appear 
to have been much neglected; and 
the iron ore, of which there is abun- 
dance, and of very fine quality, has 
not yet been worked. The trade in 
skins and coals is the most thriving, 
but is much straightened by the re- 
strictions in favour of the East India 
Company. The stock of sheep is not 
yet sufficiently large to make wool an 
article of large exportation. The cul- 
ture of hemp has been less attended 
to than might have been expected ; 
a profitable trade in sandal wood has 
at times been, though illegally, care 
ried on with the South Sea Islands 
and China; woollen manufactories, 
potteries, aud breweries have been 
established, but not with any great 
success. ‘The commercial regulations 
of the colony have in many tnstances 
been so iumpolitic as much to discou- 
rage mercantile speculation ; for many 
years a maximum price was imposed 
by the governor upon all imported 
merchandise ; and at this price, often 
too low to afford a fair profit to the 
trader, the whole cargo was distri- 
buted amongst the civil and military 
officers of the settlement, who alone 
had liberty to purchase; and articles 
of the first necessity were afterwards 
retailed by them, at an enormous 
profit, to the poorer settlers. Part of 
these abuses were corrected in the 
year 1800; but in the traffic of spiri- 
tuous liquors, they continued to a 
very late period, and it is therefore 
with the greatest satisfaction that your 
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committee have learnt that measures plies, absolutely essential to the sup- 
have been enforced, as well by the port of its inhabitants, may in their 
government here as in the colony, to —— necessity be delayed to them. 
put an end to these practices. It is The impolicy and injustice of this re- 
stated in a dispatch from Governor gulation are so apparent, that your 
Macquarie, dated April 30, 1810, that committee trust it will not long re- 
every care will be taken to prevent main in existence. 

the officers of the 73d regiment, now ‘The greatest difficulties to which 
in New South Wales, from resorting the government has been subject, 
to any low or unmilitary occupations, have arisen in its attempts to regulate 
either mercantile or agricultural, for the supply of spirituous liquors. ‘Their 
additional means of support; and he importation used to be limited by 
justly adds, that such pursuits and licences granted by the governor: on 
avocations are subversive of all mili- the arrival of a cargo, he fixed the 
tary discipline, and incompatible with price at which it was to be sold, and 
the rank and character of officers in distributed it at this price, which was 
his Majesty’s service. And it is to generally very low, to the persons 
be hoped that means will also have highest in authority in the settlement. 
been devised to restrain the civil The liquors were afterwards paid 
officers from making, as has been too away by them as wages to their la~ 
often the case, the authority of their bourers, or retailed at a very advanced. 
stations the means of promoting their rate to such of the inhabitants as 
own mercenary views. It will be for wished to become purchasers; and 
the executive government to consider the eagerness for spirituous liquors 
how far the memorial of the officers has been so great in the colony, that 
praying for an increase of pay,in con- the gains made in this traffic have 
sequence of the deprivation of these been enormous. The temptations 


emoluments, is to be attended to. too to smuggling and illicit distilla- 
But it does not appear to your com- tion are so great, and their facilities 
mittee that the military officer is in in that thinly inhabited country go 
New South Wales exposed to such numerous, that all attempts to check 
hardship, or obliged to incur snch a clandestine supply have proved in 


expense, as to entitle him to benefits vain; and the qualities of the liquor 
not generally bestowed upon officers thus obtained, are generally jnfinitely 
of the British army. Yourcomuittee worse and more unwholesome than 
have also learnt with satisfaction, that of that which is legally imported. 
many of the improper restrictions, by Governor Macquarie states in his dis- 
which commercial speculation has patch, dated April 30, 1810, that the 
been thwarted in the colony, have various measures that have been hi- 
been put an end to. The imposition therto taken to check the importation 
of amaximum price upon all imported and regulate the sale of spirits have 
articles of merchandise has been dis- invariably failed; and as it is impos 
continued. The maximum or the sible totally to suppress the use of 
price of grain and butcher’s meat is them, a certain quantity being essen- 
no longer in existence; and though a tially necessary for the accommoda- 
similar limit to the price of labour tion of the inhabitants, it appears to 
was formerly frequently attempted, him that it would be good and sound 
it has been, as might be expected, policy to sanction the free importa 
always either evaded or disregarded. tion of good ¢pirits, under a bigh 
One commercial regulation appears duty of not less than three or four 
however to be still in tull rel: rary shillings per gallon. He expects, 
in the opinion of your committee, from this measure, to put an end to 
ought immediately to be rescinded; all further attempts at monopoly, and 
it is that by which no ship is allowed bartering spirits for corn and neces 
to dispose of any merchandise in Van aries, and to private stills, which, in 
Diemen’s land, unless it shall have defiance of every precaution, are: stil] 
previously touched at Fort Jackson, very numerous in the colony; and he 
By this restriction all mercantile en- is persuaded that this measure, in- 
terprise is at once put an end to in stead of promoting drunkenness and 
the dependent settlements; and sup- orem, will tend rather to lessen 
3 aa 2 
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both. Governor Macquarie’s sugges- 
tion met with the approbation of the 
a of this country, and or- 

ers were sent out to permit the free 
importation of spirits, under a duty 
of not less than four shillings per gal- 
lon. Upon this subject your com- 
mittee entirely agree with Governor 
Macquarie in opinion, that a less 
limited supply of spirituous liquors 
will not give that encouragement to 
idleness and inebriety which, at the 
first view of the subject, naturally 
presents itself as an objection to the 
extended importation: it has been 
stated before them repeatedly in evi- 
dence, that the scarcity of spirits has 
had no other effect than to stimulate 
the avidity with which they were 
sought ; and that in -times when the 
supply has been most regular and 
abundant, drunkenness has been the 
least prevalent. But they are of opi- 
nion, that an_ unlimited supply of 
spirits may be furnished to the colony 
im a manner much more conducive to 
its interests than by permitting a free 
Importation. The want of an ex- 
tended corn market, where the prices 
are regulated by a fair and liberal 
competition, is much felt in the co- 
Of 10,452 inhabitants, 4,277 


lony. 
are wholly, or in great part, victualled 


from the public store; and three- 
fifths of the corn brought to market 
are purchased by the governor, at a 
price, over which, from the Jargeness 
of his demand, he has always a power 
of controul, and which many gover- 
nors have taken upon themselves ab- 
solutely to limit, so 4s scarcely to 
afford to the farmers a fair profit for 
their produce; and in the distant 

arts of the settlement, they have 

en known to feed their pigs with 
the corn for whieh they could not 
obtain a sufficient price. From the 
occasional overflowing of the Hawkes- 
bury, and consequent scarcities, a 
larger cultivation of corn than is ne- 
cessary for the mere annual subsist- 
ence of the colony, is extremely de- 
sirable: and your committee are of 
Opinion, that an enlarged market, 
great encourageinent to agriculture, 
and a free supply of spirits, may be 
afforded to the colony, without losing 
the revenue which would be produced 
by the duties on importation, if dis- 
tillation within the colony were per- 
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mitted under proper duties and regu. 
lations; and they confidently sug- 
gest, that this is a measure which 
ought to be substituted for that pro- 
posed by Governor Macquarie: it 
would extend agricultural speculation, 
—it would be a resource in times of 
scarcity, and, with proper attention, 
would afford a better spirit than has 
been hitherto imported ; for the im- 
portations have, for the most part, 
been of Bengal and American rum, 
But your committee must at the same 
time regret, that an impediment has 
arisen to the immediate alteration of 
the present system, from a contract 
entered into by Governor Macquarie, 
under which certain merchants have 
agreed to build an hospital for the set- 
tlement, on being allowed, during the 
ensuing three years, exclusively to 
purchase spirits at the government 
price, no other spirits being permit» 
ted within that time, to be imported 
into the colony by private individuals, 

The courts of judicature are insti- 
tuted by commission ; the civil court 
is called the Court of Civil Jurisdic- 
tion, and consists of the judge advos 
cate, and two respectable inhabitants 
of the colony, to be from time to 
time appointed by the governor ; and 
they have full power to hear and de- 
termine, in a summary way, ‘all 
manner of personal pleas whatsoever :? 
they have also full power to grant pro- 
bates of wills, ro administration of 
the personal estates of intestates dying 
within the settlement; and if either 
party find him, her, or themselves 
aggrieved by any judgment or decree 
given or pronounced by the said 
court, he, she, or they shall and may 
appeal to the governor ; or in case of 
his absence or death, to the lieutenant 
governor; and if any party shall find 
him, her, or themselves aggrieved by 
the judgment or determination of the 
said governor, in any case where the 
debt or thing in demand shall exceed 
the value of 300]. such party so ag- 
grieved may appeal to the king in 
council. An allowance to be fixed at 
the discretion of the court, is to be 
made by al] complainants, at whose 
suit any person shall be imprisoned, 
to such defendants, provided such de- 
fendant make oath that he has no 
estate or effect sufficient to maintain 
himself. It is in evidence that this 
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allowance has been fixed at 6d. per 
day, which is not more in value than 
4d. in this country. It appears also, 
that no convict can, during the time 
of his servitude, sue or be sued in 
these courts, or suffer imprisonment 
for any debt incurred by him. By 
the same commission, a court of 
criminal jurisdiction is established, 
upon the authority of the act 27th 
George III]. c.2. It is a court of 
record, with all such powers as are 
incident to courts of record in Eng- 
land: it consists of the judge advo- 
cate and six officers of the sea and 
land service, to be convened from 
time to time by precept, under the 
hand and seal of the governor, with 
power (having taken the oaths direct- 
ed in the commission) to hear and 
determine all crimes committed with- 
in the settlement, and to cause pu- 
nishment to be inflicted according to 
the laws of England, as nearly as may 
be, considering and allowing for the 
circumstances and situation of the 
place and settlement aforesaid, and 
the inhabitants thereof. The verdict 
to be by the opinion of the major part 
of the court: if the offence be capi- 
tal, the court may pronounce judg- 
ment of death, or of any punishment 
not amounting to death, which to the 
court shall seem meet. But unless 
five of the persons sitting in the court 
shall concur in the verdict, execution 
of any judgment of death shall not be 
had or done unti) the proceedings 
shall have been transmitted to this 
country, and the pleasure of the king 
had thereon ; and in no capital case is 
the sentence to be executed without 
the consent of the governor, who has 
power to suspend such execution 
until he have the direction of his Ma- 
jesty. Your committee have to ob- 
serve, that all the evidence examined 
on the subject, unequivocally con- 
demns the manner in which the cri- 
minal courts are thus established.— 
Governor Bligh having stated that 
they consisted principally of military 
officers, proceeds—‘‘ It did not give 
satisfaction to the inhabitants,—they 
were particularly desirous that they 
might not be so much in the power 
of the military, but might have some 
kind of justice that might bring them 
nearer to their brethren in Great Bri- 
tain.” He also states that there were 


settlers sufficient in character and 
numbers to furnish juries; and thinks 
their decisions cr have been fairer 
than those that took place without 
them, Similar to his, are the opi- 
nions of Governor Hunter, Mr. Pal- 
mer, and Mr.Campbell, and upon 
their evidence your committee are of 
opinion, that the manner of adminis- 
tering criminal justice may be altered 
with great advantage to the colony. 
It is not to be expected that its inha- 
bitants should view, otherwise than 
with jealousy and discontent, a system 
which resembles rather a court mar- 
tial than the mode of trial, the advan-. 
tages of which they have been accus- 
tomed to see and to enjoy in their 
own country. However necessary it 
may have been, at the first. founda- 
tion of the settlement, thus to con- 
stitute the courts, as well from the 
default of other members as from 
the refractory habits of the persons 
then composing the colony; that ne- 
cessity has now ceased to exist; a 
numerous class of respectable persons 
is now formed within the settlement, 
amply sufficient to warrant the esta- 
blishment of that trial by jury, for 
which they are anxiously wishing. 
But upon this subject your committee 

articularly refer to a memorial of 
Mr. Bent, the judge advocate, whose 
views have met with the approbation 
of Governor Macquarie; in which the 
inconveniences ot the present system 
are most ably and clearly detailed, 
and such regulations are suggested, as 
appear to your committee to be most 
worthy the attention and considera- 
tion of the government. It is stated 
in the evidence, that the natives of 
the country find the same protection 
in these courts of justice with the 
subjects of the king. Yet your com- 
mittee have observed with surprise, 
in a report of the prisoners tried be- 
fore the court of criminal jurisdiction 
in March 1810, that a person charged 
with shooting at and wounding a na- 
tive, was tried simply for an assault, 
whilst another who had committed a 
similar offence against an European, 
was tried on the same day for his life. 
It appears proper to your committee 
here to remark, that great inconve- 
niences are felt in the colonies in 


Van Diemen’s land, from the want of 


a court of justice. The jurisdiction 
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of the magistrates is al] that the inha- 
bitants have to look to for their pro- 
tection against offenders; and for the 
settlement of civil differences, they 
have no power within the colony of 
appealing to the law; all causes and 
eat offences are removed for trial to 
ort Jackson, at an inconvenience 
and expense too manifest to need any 
remark ; a judge advocate is already 
appointed, and the additional expense 
to be incurred by the complete for- 
mation of a court, adapted to the male 
a peng of that colony, would not 
great. The commission and in- 
structions under which the governor 
acts, are given at length in the appen- 
dix. He is made governor ond cap- 
tain general, with the most enlarged 
powers, uncontrolled by aay council, 
with authority to pardon a fer wom 
(treason and murder excepted), to 
impose duties, to grant lands, and to 
issue colonial regu.ations. {[t is in 
evidence from Governor Bligh, that 
to the breach of some of these regu- 
lations, issued at the sole will of the 
governor, a punishment of 500 lashes 
is annexed, and to others a fine of 
1001. The manner in which these 


extensive powers have been used, has 


not always been such as to give satis- 
faction to the colony; nor can it be 
expected where so much authority 
and responsibility are thrown into the 
hands of one man, that his will how- 
ever just, and his admiration however 
wise, will not at times create opposi- 
tion and discontent among men un- 
used, in their own country, to see so 
great a monopoly of power. Under 
this impression, your committee think 
it right to recommend, that a council 
be given to the governor, for the pur- 
pose of sharing with him in the re- 
sponsibility of the measures which 
they may think necessary for the se- 
curity or prosperity of the colony. 
It may perhaps be doubted how far 
it will be wise to limit the authority 
of the governor over a colony in 
which, more than any other, the go- 
verninent ought to be strong and un- 
fettered; but the views of your com- 
mittee would to some degree be ob- 
tained, even though the council ap- 
pointed had no other power than that 
of protesting against any measures of 
the governor of which they might 
disapprove, and of transmitting their 
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protests to the secretary of state. The 
acquiesence of the council would 
give popularity to the measures of 
which it approved, and its expre-sed 
disapprobation might have the eftect 
of checking such as were evidently 
inexpedient. 

The governor has the power of 
making grants of land; and your 
committee have heard with surprise, 
that this power has, in one instance 
at least, been used in 2 manner, to 
say the least of it, liable to much ob. 
servation. It has been stated in evi- 
dence, that a grant of land to the 
amount cf 1000 acres, was made by 
a governor, to the person appointed 
to succeed him, who, immediately on 
assuming the government, made a 
similar graat to his predecessor. Upon 
this your committee must suggest, 
that no governor ought ou his own 
account to euler into farming spect. 
lations; his saiarv ought to be suffi- 
cient tosupp«t him; he ought never 
to look to other and indirect means of 
enriching hiniself. 

For many years the governor was 
restrained from granting longer leases 
within the town of Sydney, than for 
the period of fourteen years. ‘This 
impolitic regulation, which caused 
much discontent, and materially 
checked all enterprise in_ building, 
has lately been rescinded. Many 
settlers have been sent out from this 
country by government, to whom 
grants of land, sometimes to a large 
amount, have been made; and in 
many instances their want of capital, 
of character, and agricultural know- 
ledge, have exposed them to difficul- 
ties on their arrival, and excited com- 
plaints against them for misconduct. 
Your committee are glad to learn that 
greater precautions are now taken in 
the selection of these persons than 
appears formerly to have been the 
case. None are allowed to go'out as 
free settlers, unless they can prove 
themselves to be possessed of sufh- 
cient property to establish themselves 
there without the assistance of go- 
vernment, and who can produce the 
most satisfactory testimonials and 
recommendations from persons of 
known respectability ; the person al- 
lowed to go, is then recommended to 
the governor, to whose discretion it 
is eft to make what grant of land he 
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may think expedient. The form of 
the answer which is given to all ap- 
plicants, and one of the letters of re- 
commendation, upon the model of 
which they are generally drawn, are 
tobe found in the appendix. Your 
committee wish, however, to suggest 
that it ought to be made a principle, 
in selecting these persons, to give the 
preference to those who have been 
previously accustomed to agricultural 
pursuits. 


Brocraruicat Account of M. DE 
Fourcroy. By Dr. Tuomson. 
Extracted from his Annals of Phi- 
losophy. 


ITERARY men may be divided 
into three classes. Some make 
agreat figure during their life-time ; 
but death erases their names from the 
annals of science, and they sink into 
the grave and obscurity at once. 
Such were Dr. Mead and Sir John 
Hill. Some are little known during 
their life-time, .ad spend their days 
in obscurity and penury ; but when 
death has once closed the scene, their 
reputation rises untarnished by envy, 
and unsullied by emulation, and flows 
on like a mighty river, the broader, 
and deeper, and greater, the farther it 
advances. Such, in some respects, 
were Kepler and Scheele. Some are 
so unfortunate, through imprudence, 
ora perverse train of circumstances, 
neither to acquire reputation during 
their lives, nor after their death ; while 
their more fortunate contemporaries, 
with less labour, and Jess merit, gather 
a]l the Jaurels which they had earned. 
It would be invidious to mention the 
names of any who unfortunately be. 
long to this class; but they will 
readily accur to every one acquainted 
with the history of science. Every 
tyro in Algebra ts familiar with Car- 
dan's rules for the solution of cubic 
equations, while the name of the real 
discoverer of these rules is scarcely 
known, except to mathematical anti- 
quaries. M. de Fourcroy, the sub- 
ject of this article, made so conspi- 
cuous a figure during his life-time, 
that it would by no means surprise us 
if he should finally ‘take his place 
among that class of literary men 
whom we characterised in the first 
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place: not that he wanted merit; 
tor itis notso much merit, asa re- 
gard to distributive justice, which 
Jeads to the classification. Who will 
be hardy enough to affirm that 
Churchil] wanted merit as a poet? 
During his short and rapid literary ca- 
reer he appeared to wield the thun- 
derbolts in his hand, and was an ob- 
ject of dread and adoration, iike a 
kind of Divinity. But where is his 
reputation now? It has sunk, since 
his death, as much below the true 
level, as it arose above it during his 
life-time. And this we believe will 
always be the case. Mankind will 
atone for the excessive adulation 
which they pay to a man during his 
life-time, by a corresponding negli- 
gence after his death. 

Antoine Francois de Fourcroy, 
Comte of the French empire, Coun- 
cellor of State, Commander of the 
Legion of Honovr, Member of the 
Institute, and of most scientific so- 
cieties in Europe, Professor of Che- 
mistry at the Museum of Natural 
History, Professor of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Paris, and Teacher in the 
Polytechnic School, was born at Pa- 
ris, onthe 15th of June, 1755, and 
was the son of Jean Michel de Four- 
croy and of Jeanne Laugier. 


His family had long resided in the 
capital, and several of his ancestors 
had distinguished themselves at the 
bar. One of them, during the reign 
of Charles IX. was honoured with 
the epithet of fort decus. 

Antoine Francois de Fourcroy sprung 
froma branch of the family that had 
gradually sunk into poverty. His fa- 
ther exercised in Paris the trade of an 
apothecary, in ‘consequence ot a 
charge which he held in the house of 
the Duke of Orleans. The Corpo- 
ration of Apothecaries having ob- 
tained the general suppression of all 
such charges, M. de Fourcroy, the 
father, was obliged to renounce his 
mode of livelihood; and hisson grew 
up in the midst of the poverty pro- 
duced by the monopoly of the pri- 
vileged bodies in Paris. He felt this 
situation the more keenly, because he 
possessed from nature an extreme 
sensibility of temper. When he lost 
his mother, at the age of seven years, 
he attempted to throw himself inte 
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her grave. Thecare of an eldar sister 
preserved him with difficulty till he 
reached the age at which it was usual 
to be sent to the college. Here he 
was unlucky enough to meet with a 
brutal master, who conceived an aver- 
sion to him, and treated him with 
cruelty. The consequence was.a dis- 
like to study; and he quitted the 
college at the age of 14, somewhat 
less informed than when he went 
to if. 


His poverty now was such, that he 
was under the necessity of endea- 
vouring to support himself by com- 
mencing writing-master. e had 
even some thoughts of going upon 
the stage; but was prevented by the 
hisses bestowed upon a friend of his, 
who had unadvisedly entered upon 
that perilous career, and was treated 
in copsequence without mercy by the 
audience. While uncertain what 
plan to follow, the advice of Viq. 
d’ Azyr induced him to commence the 
study of medicine. 

This great anatomist was an ac- 
vaintance of M. de Fourcroy, the 
ather. Struck with the appearance 
of his son, and the courage with 
which he struggled with his bad for- 
tune, he conceived an affection for 
him, and promised to direct his stu- 
dies, and even to assist him during 
their progress, The study of medi- 
cine to a man in his situation was by 
no means an easy task. He was 
obliged to lodge in a garret, so low 
in the roof that he could only stand 
upright in the centre of the room. 
Beside him lodged a water-carrier, 
with a family of 12 children. Four- 
croy acted as physician to this nume- 
rous family ; and in recompense was 
always supplied with abundance of 
water. He contrived to support him- 
self by giving lessons to other stu- 
dents, by facilitating the researches 
of richer writers, oa by some trans. 
Jations which he sold to a bookseller. 
For these he was only half paid; but 
the conscientious bookseller offered 
30 years afterwards, to make up the 
deficiency, when his creditor was .be- 
come Director General of Public 
Instruction, 


Fourcroy studied with so much zeal 
and ardour that he soon became well 
acquainted with the subject of medi- 
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cine. But this was not sufficient. Jt 
was necessary to get a Doctor’s de. 
gree; and all the expences, at that 
time, amounted to 250). sterling, 
An old physician, Dr. Diest, had left 
funds to the faculty to give a gratui. 
tous degree and license, once every 
two years, to the poor student who 
should best deserve them. Fourcroy 
was the most conspicuous student at 
that time in Paris. He would there. 
fore have reaped the benefit of this 
benevolent institution, had it not been 
for the unlucky situation in which he 
was placed. There happened to ex. 
ist a quarrel between the faculty 
charged with the education of medi- 
cal men and the granting of degrees, 
and a society recently established by 
Government for the improvement of 
the medical art. This dispute had 
been carried to a great Jength, and 
had attracted the attention of all the 
frivolous and idle inhabitants of Paris. 
Viq. d’Azyr was secretary to the so- 
ciety, and of course one of its most 
active champions, and was in conse- 
» particularly obnoxious to the 
aculty of medicine at Paris. Four- 
croy was unluckily the acknowledged 
protegeé of this eminent anatomist, 
This was sufficient to induce the fa- 


culty of medicine to refuse him a 


gratuitous degree. He would have 
been excluded in consequence from 
entering upon the career of a practi- 
tioner, had not the society, enraged at 
this treatment, and influenced by a 
violent party spirit, formed asubscrip- 
tion, and contributed the necessary 
expenses. 

It was no longer possible to refuse 
M. de Fourcroy the degree of Doctor, 
when he was thus enabled to pay for 
it. But above the simple degree of 
Doctor, there was a higher one, en- 
titled, Docteur Regent, which depend- 
ed entirely upon the votes of the 
faculty. It was unanimously refused 
to M. de Fourcroy. This refusal put 
it out of his power afterwards to com- 
mence téacher in the medical school, 
and gave the medical faculty the me- 
laricholy satisfaction of not being able 
to enrol among their ‘nantber the 
most celebrated professor’ if “Paris. 
This violent and unjust cone of 
the faeulty of medicine made adeep 
impressioty in the mind of Fourtroy, 
and contributed not a little to the 
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subsequent downfall of that power- 
ful body. 

Fourcroy being thus entitled to 
practise in Paris, bis success depended 
entirely upon the reputation which 
he could contrive to establish. For 
this purpose he devoted himself to 
the sciences connected with medicine, 
as the shortest and most certain road 
by which he could reach his object. 
His first writings showed no predi- 
lection for any particular branch of 
science. e wrote upon chemistry, 
anatomy, and on natural history. He 
published an Abridg ment of the His- 
tory of Insects, and a Description of 
the Burse Mucosee of the Tendons. 
This last piece seems to have given 
him the greatest celebrity: for in 
1785 he was admitted, in consequence 
of it, into the Academy of Sciences 
as an anatomist ; but the reputation 
of Bucquet, which at that time was 
very high, gradually directed his par- 
ticular attention to chemistry, and he 
retained this predilection during the 
rest of his life. 

Bucquet was at that time professor 
of chemistry iu the medical school of 
Paris, and was then greatly celebrated 
and followed, on account of his elo- 
quence and the elegance of his lan- 
guage. Fourcroy became in the first 
place his pupil, and soon after his par- 
ticular friend. One day, when an 
unforeseen disease prevented him 
from lecturing as usual, he entreated 
M. de Fourcroy to supply his place. 
The young philosopher at first de- 
clined, and alleged his total ignorance 
of the method of addressing a popu- 
lar audience. But, overcome by the 
persuasions of Bucquet, he at last con- 
sented; and in this his first essay, he 
spoke two hours without disorder or 
hesitation, and acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of his whole audience. 
Bucquet soon after substituted him in 
his place, and it was in his laboratory 
and in his class-room that he first 
made bimself acquainted. with che- 
mistry. He was enabled at the 
death of Bucquet, in consequence of 
an advantageous marriage which he 
had made, to purchase the apparatus 
and cabinet of his master; and al- 
though the Faculty of Medicine 
would net allow ®im to succeed to 
the chair of Bucquet, they could not 

Unrversau Mac. Vor. XIX. 
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prevent him from succeeding to his 
reputation. 

‘There was a kind of college esta- 
blisbed in the King’s Garden, which 
was at that time underthesuperintend- 
ance of Buffon, and Macquer was the 
professor.of chemistry in this insti- 
tution. On the death of this chemist, 
in 1784, Lavoisier stood candiiate for 
the chair. But Buffon received more 
than a hundred letters in ‘ayour of 
Fourcroy ; and the voice of tie pub- 
lic was so loud in his favour, that he 
was appointed to the situation, in spite 
of the high reputation of his gnta- 
gonist, oan the superior interest that 
might be supposed to result from his 
fortune and his situation. 

Fourcroy continued professor at the 
Jardin des Plantes during the re- 
mainder of his life, which lasted 25 
years; and such was his eloquence, 
or so wel) was it fitted to the taste of 
the French nation, that his-celebrity 
as a lecturer continued always upon 
the increase: so great also were the 
crowds, both of men and women, 
that flocked to hear him, that it was 
twice necessary to enlarge the size of 
the lecture-room. I had myself an 


opportunity of hearing him lecture 


two or three times, and must ac- 
knowledge that I found it difficult to 
account for the celebrity which he 
enjoyed. His style was precisely 
siniler to that of his books, flowing 
and harmonious, but very diffuse, and 
destitute of precision ; and his manner 
was that of a petit maitre, mixed with 
a good deal of pomposity, and an af- 
fectation Of profundity. There must 
be something, however, in such a 
manner, capable of attracting the ge- 
nerality of mankind; for | know a 
professor who possesses as much of 
it asis consistent with the British cha- 
racter, and who is far inferior to Four- 
croy as a man of science; ‘who, ne- 
verthelos-, cnjoys within his own 
sph: ity the same degree of po- 
pulvrity ‘at Foureroy did in his. 

We inust now notice the political 
career which Fourcroy ran, during 
the progress of the revolution. In a 
country where political changes were 
going on with so much rapidity, and 
where every description of men were 
successively had recourse to, it was 
not "er that a professor so much 
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admired for his eloquence could escape 
observation. Accordingly, he was 
elected a member of the National 
Convention in the autumn of 1793. 
The National Convention, and France 
herself, were at that time in a state of 
abject slavery ; and so sanguinary was 
the tyrant who ruled over that un- 
happy country, that it was almost 
equally dangerous for the members 
of the Convention-to remain silent, 
or to take an active part in the busi- 
ness of that assembly.” Fourcroy, not- 
withstanding his reputation for elo- 
quence, and the love of eclat which 
appears all along to have been his 
domineering passion, had good sense 
enough to resist the temptation, and 
never opened his mouth in the Con- 
vention till after the death of Ro- 
bespierre. This is the more to be 
wondered at, and is a greater proof 
of prudence, as it is well known 
that he took a keen part in favour 
of the revolution, and that he was a 
determined enemy to the old order of 
things, from which he had suffered so 
severely at his entrance into life. 

At this period-be had influence 
enongh to save the life of some men 
of merit: among others, of Darcet, 
who did not know the obligation he 
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lay under to him till long after. At 
last his own life was threatened, and 
his influence of course utterly anmihi- 
lated. 

During this unfortunate and ais- 
graceful period, several of the most 
eminent literary characters of France 
were destroyed; among others, La- 
voisier; and Fourcroy has been ac- 
cused of contributing to the death of 
this illustrious philosopher, bis former 
rival, and his master in chemistry. 
How far such an accusation is de- 
serving of credit, I for my part have 
no meahs of determiaing ; but Cuvier, 
who was upon the spot, and in a si- 
tuation which enabled him to in- 
vestigate its truth or falsehood; acquits 
Fourcroy entirely of the chatge, and 
declares that it was urged against him 
merely out of envy at his subsequent 
elevation. ‘‘ If in the rigorous re- 
searches which we have made,” says 
Cuvier, in his Eloge of Fourcroy, 
*¢ we had found the smallest proof of 
an atrocity so horrible, no human 
power could have induced us to sully 
our mouths with his Eloge, or to have 
pronounced it within the walls of this 
temple, which ought to be no less 
sacred to honour than to genius.” 

[To be concluded in our next.) 
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Resolution and Sang froid of an Eng- 
lish Physician. 
[From Cook’s Voyages and Travels.— 
Concerning what happened in Astra- 
chan, during the year 1734.] 


OF day Mr. Pundt and I were 
summoned to the castle. When 
we came into the governor's presence, 
the assessor, commandant, and one 
secretary were present. The gover- 
hor put into our hands an order-com- 
manding us to prepare three doses of 
poison, each of which should be suffi- 
cient to kil] a strong man. { stared, 
and I think was never so confounded 
in my life, and was for some time 
wnable to speak a word. My col- 
league was little better. The gover- 
nor observing our surprise, desired us 
therefore to go and consult together, 
telling us at the same time, that this 
was by her imperial majesty’s positive 


orders, and shewed us five or six 
sheets of paper written over and sign- 
ed by the empress, but he did not 
point out any place making mention 
of the poison. When we had retired, 
A put Mr. Pandt in mind of be the 

reat’s regulation, commanding, un- 
der pain o death, that ndsie. dat 
prepare or give poison to any, or by 
any great man’s order. I then bint- 
ed at the bold and bad character the 
governor had obtained all through 
Russia, and therefore concluded that 
little trust was to be put in his asse- 
verations, 30 much unlike the mer- 
cifal disposition of the empress: I 
observed to him, that though! well 
knew many poisonous minerals tend 
vegetables, yet I knew nothing--of 
their application, and consequently 
our cause would be goed and »hondur- 
able to plead igntrance: 4 added, 
that if the empress knew any'thing of 
this affair, it would have been more 
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consistent with her sagacity to have 
bad this diabolical poison prepared at 
St. Petersburgh, under the direction of 
her own physicians, than to send or- 
ders for that. purpose to a remote 
place. I even hinted it was not im- 
possible that the poison might be 
intended against the empress herself, 
or against her ministry, and that I 
was resolved to plead ignorance, and 
would rather suffer death for not 
doing harm, than to commit a crime 
condemned by God and man, and 
against the fundamental laws of a 
nation which we had both sworn to 
observe. 

With a report of these resolutions 
we went to the governor, who, in- 
stead of receiving us politely, fell 
into a dreadful rage, calling us rebels, 
and threatened us with death for dis- 
obedience. Pundt was reduced to a 
state of insensibility, as if he had been 
thunderstruck. I, however, was de- 
termined to swim through this sea of 
bitterness. I indifferently told the 
governor, that no government which 
retained the least sense of honour or 
equity could punish a man for being 
ignorant of that which he never pro- 
tessed. ‘That this was truly my case; 


aud that I neither could, and conse- 
quently would not alter my resolu- 
tion. “The governor afterwards using 
ather more friendly arguments, Mr. 
Peudt and myself were again sent out 
‘o reconsider what had been said with 
Mi. Magdeburgh, the field apothecary, 


whom | esteemed as a very good sort 
et man, and therefore was surprised 
to hear him say he would prepare or 
dispense any kind of medicine we 
should demand. Mr. Pundt argued, 
that by his oath, and the meaning of 
the regulations of Peter the Great, he 
was bound to let no poisonous medi- 
cine go out of his shop, especially if 
he kuew it to be such. Dinner ume 
was now come, the second day, and 
our resolution was to be given in to 
the chancery at five in the afternoon. 
I was never so vexed in my life-time, 
nor durst I unbesom myself to my 
wife ; and for fear we should be ar- 
rested; [ wrote two letiers, one to a 
trusty friend in Petersburgh, and the 
other to.Lord Tyrawley, then British 
ambassador to the Court of. Russia. 
A third was signed by Mr. Pandt and 
myself, and directed to Count Les- 
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torg, inspectur-general of medical 
affairs. Then we made out a short 
report to the governor, and both went 
together to deliver it, declaring our 
ignorance and the impossibility of 
obeying his order; and | can say with 
truth, that whereas my mind before 
was like a raging sea, I was now quite 
calm, or rather joyful. I neither 
feared, nor cared much for the conse- 
quence, for as we were going to the 
castle gate (I never can forget it), 
happening io cast my eye upon a mo- 
nument, upon the top of which the 
heads and some hands of four male- 
factors were fixed: in the exultation 
of my mind over fortune, I said to 
Mr. Pundt, ‘Take notice of these 
heads; who knows but yours and 
mine may bave the honour to be 
placed'there?? He was seized with a 
tremor,and I was extremely sorry for 
my indiscreet rashness. 

When we came to the castle, we 
found the governor in the great hall 
on the judge's seat, who gently re- 
proved us for taking up so much time; 
but after the secretary had received 
our report, I never saw any man in 
such a furious ‘passion as the gover- 
nor ; all reason seemed at once to have 
forsaken him. He beat his own arm 
with his cane, and walked towards 
us like a bedlamite ; then turned short 
half way, and reeled about the hall 
like a madman. At last, almost 
spent with passion, he took ‘his seat, 
and calmly ordered the secretary to 
expedite a cabinet courier with all 
possible speed, adding, that he should 
report our disobedience, and speedily 
know what punishment should be 
inflicted. At the mention of disobe- 
dience and punishment I could.con- 
tain myself no longer. I said we 
were not disobedient, but ignorant ; 
that we deserved better treatment for 
our faithful services, adding, I had 
already petitioned fer my discharge, 
and would proceed in taking every 

ossible method to obtain. it; that 

doubted not the cabinet would do 
us justice, and order us to be tried by 
a court-martial, wheve I should fear 
nothing. Having finished, we staid 
a littlédonger.. At last, 1 asked Mr. 
Pandt to go away. He said he was 
afraid. we’ should be stopped, upon 
which [ went out bidding bim follow. 
os this weighty aftair ended. 
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On my return home I instantly peti- 
tionéd a third or fourth time to the 
medicine chancery for my discharge. 


—_—— 


ANECDOTES, AND CHARACTER OF 
COSSACKS. 
[From the same.] 

The Cossacks in general are very 
frank, and great lovers of strangers. 
On our way to Tzaritzin, we hada 
good convoy of them. Having tra- 
velled about three wersts, one morn- 
ing a Cossack brought my son’s 
mantle, which the maid had dropped 
out of the waggon, and delivered it to 
me. I offered him half a rouble for 
his honesty, which he would not 
accept, telling me he was a Cos- 
sack, and despised keeping any thing 
of his neighbours. ‘This Cossack be- 
longed to a detachment that passed 
us, and which I could not prevail 
upon to accompany us, because we 
were heavily loaded and obliged to 
miove slowly. At length we were 
obliged to halt, by reason of an inlet 
imto the Volga, at least two fathoms 
deep and a hundred feet broad. | 
was musing and consulting what was 
to be done, when one of the Cos- 
sacks said, that if I would take his 
advice, he would carry us all over in 
safety in a few hours. I begged him 
to proceed immediately, and he did 
30, by unloading two Tartar waggons, 
and taking oft the wheels. He then 
made a float, by laying the waggons 
together by ropes, and made the float 
tast to the horse’s tail: then having 
reloaded them, be plunged into the 
water, and swimining with the horse, 
went backward and forward for the 
space of two hours, during which he 
had transported us and all our bag- 
gage. The rest of the Cossacks re- 
tused going over mpon the float, but 
swam with their horses. We mét 
with nothing remarkable between 
this and Tzaritzin, excepting that 
within five wersts of that city, the 
Cossacks and Tartars desired leave to 
feed their cattle two hours the better 
to @hable them to draw their wag- 
gdts‘over some high hills we had to 
pass. At this time our provision was 
all eaten wp, ‘but the reinains of a 
Jittle raucid butter, and broken bread 
as hard aw flmt.. Every one com- 
plained of hunger, and enyself among 
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the rest. Walking along the banks 
of the Volga, I found plenty of exce}. 
lent mushrooms, of which we gather- 
ed stifticient for all: I found likewise 
a great quantity of excellent sweet 
arrach, that we boiled, and’ made 4 
pretty good repast. 

The inhabitants of the banks of the 
Terck are chiefly Cossacks, and are 
reckoned more warlike than the Don 
Cossacks, though I saw but little of 
it. They discharge a single bullet 
with great exactness, and will kill a 
wild boar, or any other creature, at a 
great distance. When I asked them 
the reason they were obliged to find 
horses for passengers, without pay- 
ment, as they do through all this part 
of Russia, they said, that was a trifle 
to what they were otherwise bur- 
dened with ; and that owing to their 
being at such a distance from court, 
they had no person to represent thei 
grievances. 


VERSATILITY OF TALENTS. 


Farabius,a Turkish philosopher, one 
of the most celebrated of their sect, 
was a native of Farab or Offrar: he 
was the Coryphyzus of philosophers 
of his day,and one whom Avicenna 
acknowledges had exhausted all the 
sciences. He died in the year of the 
Hegira 343, on his return from Mec- 
ca fo Syria, where he had made a-pif- 
grimage. Seifed Doulst reigning, he 
came to the court of this prince at a 
time when the latter was present at a 
celebrated dispute, and bein: un- 
known to any person, Farabias, on 
his first coming in, stood up Will the 
Sultan desired him to be seated: then 
asking where he should tke his place, 
the former answered where he four! 
it most convenient. Parabins, with- 
out ceremony, seated himself next 
the prince upon a sopha; when the 
Sukan, surprised at his rudeness. snoke 
tu one of bis officers in his vernacular 
tongue, saying, ‘Since this’Turk i# so 
indiscreet, go and reprimand him, 
and make him quit the pla¢e: he thas 
taken.’  Farabius, bearing this, isaid 
6 the Sultan, softly, ‘ Seienerty, ‘he 
who gives orders rashly, issubject to 
repentance:’ the Prince, stilb more 
surprised at hearing this observation, 
said “Do you understand my ldén- 
guage?’ To which Farabiis answered 
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‘Yes,and many others also:’ and im- 
mediately entering into a dispute with 
the doctors then present, soon silenced 
them all, compelling them to hear 
him, and receive information of things 
of which they were ignorant. 

The dispute being ended, the Prince 
did Farabius much honour, and re- 
tained him near him while the musi- 
cians began to sing. Farabius joined 
in concert, and accompanying them 
with a lute which he had in his hand, 
excited the admiration of the Sultan 
tosuch a degree, that he asked him 
if he bad not some music of his own 
composition. ‘Taking some music 
from his pocket without any hesita- 
tion, he distributed it among the 
singers, and continued to accompany 
them with his lute, till the whole 
assembly got into such a gay humour, 
that they all Jaughed most heartily. 
After playing another of his pieces 
he made them all weep, and lastly 
changing his melody and measure, he 
threw them all into an agreeable 
slumbe;. 

The Prince wished in vain to retain 
Farabius during life. A considerable 
time after quitting the court of Syria, 

attacked by robbers, and 
whilst valiantly defending himself, 
was struck by an arrow, of which 
he died on the spot. 

Several of the Mahometan doctors 
accused Farabius of impiety, for hav- 
ing believed. with Avicenna, in the 
eternity of the world, though both of 
therm admitied_of a. first cause: still 
their belief passes among the Maho- 
metans for atheism! 

Compared with this instance 
Farabius, the following from the 
French, though classed under the 
same head, must appear mere Char- 
lartanerte. A maw of taleuts wishing 


to obtain a favour from the Regent of 


‘France, presented.a petition when his 
highness was almost alone. The pe- 
tition was drawn up in tbe usual form. 
When the Regent had read it, the 
petitioner observed, that ifhis highness 
wished to read: it again, he had it in 
‘ Willingly,” said the Duc 
D'Orleans. ‘This being done, the pe- 
titiouer asked Jeave td sing it, which 
hehad no sooner finished, when he 
said, ‘If his highnessipleases, 1 will 
dince it’—* Oh, by ali means,’, re- 
plied the Regent, ‘dance it: I never 


verse, 


of 
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saw a petition danced, and for the 
novelty of the thing, I shall grant 
what you have requested.'~——Vide 
Journal Histurique, ou Memoires cri- 
tique et litteraire, par Charles Colle. 


SIMILES ON THE DECAPITATION OF 
CHARLES 1. 
By James Howell, Esq. 
Thus fell the Royal Oak by a vile crew 
Of mongrel shrubs that round about him 
grew ; 
Thus fell the lion by a pack of curs, 
Thus died the rose amidst a knot of burrs ; 
Thus fell the eagle by a swarm of gnats, 
Taus the whale perish’d midst a shoal of 
sprats. 


ORIGIN OF OTWAY'S *f ORPHAN.” 


According to an account of the fa- 
mily of the Masters, in Rudder’s His- 
tory of Cirencester, and Hasted’s 
History of Kent, William, one of the 
last of that family, the first of whom 
came to Willesborough, in Kent, in 
the reign of Henry VILL, was married 
and murdered both in one day in634. 
Hence Michael Master, by bjs will in 
the prerogative office, Canterbury, 
ordered himself to be buried ip the 
east corner of the church. yard. ot 
Willesborough, belind. the..church- 
porch. . He wills some of his estates 
to his son Edward in, tail male ;. re- 
mainder to his, second son William, 
owitting bis third son Robert, whom 
he styles his disetedient sun. To bis 
younger son, Michael, he gives the 
house called Sprottes, with one bun 
dred and forty,acres belougmg to it 
William, the second son, as before 
mentioned, was, as the tradition goes, 
on his wedding day, while at dinner, 
murdered by his younger brother Ro- 
bert, who was in loye with his bride, 
and was buried under a tomb in Wil- 
lesborough church-yard, a few feet 
distant from the ¢churh-porch on the 
south side of it. The greatest part of 
the inscription, though now wholly 
obliterated, was. remaining witbin a 
few years before Hasted wrote. The 
murderer immediately fled, and was 
never heard of, but is supposed to 
have secretly returned, and to have 
tried to efface the inscription, as. there 
appeared several words erased of it, 
and was prevented doing it by sojne 
people going through the church-yard 
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whilst he was empioyed about it. 
The hint of the plot» of Otway’s tra- 
gedy of the ‘Orphan’ is said to have 
been taken from this unhappy event. 
Street End, a house of good account, 
was so reckoned as having been the 
residence of the family of Master for 
several years. 


SOLITUDE IN OLD STREET. 


Of Samuel Daniels, the poet, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, it is re- 

rted that he would sometimes go to 
xis garden in Old Street, and there 
plunge himself in solitude for weeks 
together! 


INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


A late commentator, in endeavour- 
ing to throw some new light upon 
the interior of Africa, says the coun- 
try of Zanguebar is about two months 
journey in length. It is bounded on 
the south by a province called Ali- 
fang ; on the east by Nubia, on the 
north by Yemen, and on the west by 
Ethiopia. The inhabitants are black, 
and burnt by the heat of the sun. 
The black tint of their skin is differ- 
ent from that of other Africans, and 
they are further. distinguished by a 


flat nose, thick lips, large hands, and 
a particular conformation of their 
heels.. They are irritable, are canni- 
bals, and devour theis enemies. They 
have a king they call Aklini. They 
go to their wars upon oxen, for want 


of horses. 
sold and ivory, in consequence of their 
bunting elephants, which are very 
numerous in that country. The star 
Canopus appears in their horizon 
every night.—Extracts et Notices des 
Manuscrits. 


SUMMARY JUSTICE. 


{n the history of Grenada we ineet 
with the following remarkable trait of 
popular justice. A Frenchman, who 
had been governor, was so violent 
and avaricious in his conduct, that the 
prineipal part of the rich colonists 
left the island. Those whose circum- 
stances did not permit them to follow 
their example, at length seized upon 
the tyrant, and formed a tribunal to 
try him, in which case a farrier acted 
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as attorney-general. The president, 
whose name was Archangeli, and who 
also performed the office of recorder, 
instead of his signature, wrote thus: 
‘The mark of Mons. De la Brie, 
counsel and reporter.’’ The govern; 
was condemned and hung ; and jus. 
tice being done, the judges dispersed 
of their own accord. ‘Lhis affair wa; 
known in France, but no notice was 
taken of it. 


ANTI-MACHINISTS. 


Sir Robert Talbot, in his Letters ou 
the French Nation, in 1762, relates 
that a M. de Vaucanson, an able me- 
chanic, made a machine in form of a 
loom wound up, by means of whieh 
one man may perform, in silk, well 
wrought, the work of fourteen. Ia 
England, the parliament would have 
rewarded the inventor, and recom- 
mended the invention. Here the 
office of commerce pronounced that 
such a machine would reduce. to 
beggary, for a considerable time, 
the weavers of Lyons, and other 
workmen of that class, and it was 
rejected. 


DR. TYE. 


The first. anthem set to English 
words, after the Reformation, I be- 
lieve, was that of Dr. Tye, beginning 
‘IT will exalt thee.” This composer 
was musical preceptor to Edward VI, 
who also, for his, pupil's use, set the 


first fourteen chapters of the Acts of 


the Apostles, having first trauslated 
them into very conscientious poesy; 
for he says, in his dedication to his 
royal disciple, 


Unto the text I do not ad, 
Nor nothinge take awave 3 

And though ny style be gross and Bad, 
The truth percevve you maye. 


His moral motive tor doing it is.also 
delivered in a subsequent stanza; 


That such good things your Grace may 
move, 

Your lute whert ye assay 
Insterde of sonys of wanton lovey 

These stories then to playe. 

Vide, Essay the First,’ On Instru- 

mental Church-Mnsic, ‘ty’ the’ Rev. 
YF, Mason, AM. ,' 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


*Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Necessity of ProtesTaNT 
Petitions against PortsH CLaIMs. 
pp. 20. 1812. 
MQNHE assiduity with which this 
pamphlet has been distributed, 
the specious tone of candour employ- 
ed in enforcing its arguments, and the 
brevity with which it is written, ren- 
der it more likely to produce its de- 
sired effect, than if it were written 
with greater violence and extended to 
agreater length. The following epi- 
graph appears in the title-page: 
[hear a lion in the lobby roar ; 
Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door, 
And keep him out, or shall we let him in, 
To try if we can turn him out again ? 


These quaint but emphatic lines 
were used by Colonel Titus in the 
famed debates on the Exclusion Bill, 
when danger was real and apparent, 
and it was the task of patriotism to 
sound the alarm from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. But, surely, 
neither the most zealous opponent of 
Catholic claims, nor the most bigotted 
adherent to our church establishment 
will venture to affirm that the same 
danger, either in kind or degree, now 
exists. And yet the writer of the 
— pamphlet goes almost as far : 

¢ seems to deprecate all discussion of 


their claims; he laments the resolu- 
tion of the last House of Commons, 
and finds consolation only in the 
words of that resolution, for he confi- 
dently anticipates that no plan of con- 


ciliation can be elaborated which will 
promote ‘‘ the general satisfaction 
and concord of all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects.” No doubt, if the 
proposition be put in those “agg 
terms, it will be negatived: but, on 
the other hand, if any legislative as- 
sembly hopes to frame its enactments 
in such a mode, that human perverse- 
ness shall not invent an objection, 
they will soon find that hope tounded 
on delusion and the grossest ignorance 
of human nature. 


In the pamphlet before us many of bigotted persons 


the most seemingly solid arguments 
are deduced from false premises.— 
Thus, at p. 10, the author very inno- 
cently declares, that the “laws made 


for the exclusion. of. papists from 
power, were not mere temporary 
enactments ;” but he must have read 
our history very negligently, if he 
really thought as he wrote. The 
truth is, they were, every one of 
them, temporary enactments, and in- 
stituted solely to meet and counteract 
temporary evils that threatened us. 
While we had cause to dread a popish 
sovereign, was it wise to have a po- 
pish parliament, or a parliament con- 
taining any considerable proportion 
of Catholics? and, while we were 
threatened with the ambitious schemes 
of a popish Pretender, aided by all the 
resources of a papal state, would it 
have been politic to admit papists into 
power, thus giving them the means, 
presuming they had the inclination, 
of producing the calamity we so de- 
voutly deprecated ? 

Another illusory mode of argu- 
ment which the Anti-Catholics adopt, 
and which is to be found in fall vigoar 
and maturity in this pamphlet, is 
founded upon the supposition that 
human nature is the same in all ages; 
and that the progress of intelligence 
which has produced so many impor- 
tant changes, and the ese of politi- 
cal institutions which produces even 

eater mutations, have been altoge- 
ther inoperative, totally without ef- 
fect, upon the Catholic public. Upori 
this principle they assume as a fret; 
that the Catholic of the present age, 
is just the same bigotted, degraded, 
and subservient being as he was, as 
we ourselves were, in the twelfth 
century : that his faculties are equally 
benumbe’ by the torpid touch of 

opery, that he pines in the same 
ignoble bondage, and shuts up the 
avenues of his reason by (he same 
miserable reliance upon the. infalli- 
bility of his teachers. But the most 
careless and inattentive observer: of 
mankind must know and. feel . that 
this is not the case:..and,.though 
it may be true of a few illiterate and 
of that. persuasion, 
it 18 not true of those. who chiefly 
aspire after emancipation, the opulent 
and enlightened Catholic gentry. Our 
present pampbleteer speciously pro- 
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pounds this proposition, that “ the 
same principles must ever be expected 
to produce the.same effects upon the 
minds, dispositions, and character of 
mankind.” «Then, of course, it is 
morally impossible that man should 
renounce the errors he has once em- 
braced ;. it is impossible he should 
ever separate the pure from the im- 
pure, in the motives of human con- 
duct ; and equally impossible that any 
advances made. in legislation, true 
philosophy, and political wisdom, 
should operate upon him in a bene- 
ficial manner : or rather, indeed, it is 
impossible that legislation, true phi- 
losophy, and political wisdom, can 
ever have any progress in this. world, 
if the human mind be so spell-bound 
that it must act in one given line, 
while under the dominiov of certain 
principles, thus predicated to be un- 
susceptible of modification or change. 
This wretched sophistry, however, 
which they who employ can hardly 
believe, serves the purposes of its use; 
as it. comprehends, in one general 
proposition, the doctrine of non-con- 
cession in its most copvenient, and 
yet most formidable shape. 

But, flimsy as the veil of apparent 
simplicity is which the writer assumed 
in that sentence, he boldly throws it 
aside in the following, and ventures 
to talk such ineffable nonsense as 
almost convinces us he really is no 
pretender to _— but her genuine 
representative. At p. 21, he declares 
that the Catholic question of 1813 is 
precisely the same kind of evil with 
which our ancestors contended at the 
Revolution, when they so wisely 
fenced round the constitution from 
its attacks. ‘* We have,” saysethe 
pamphleteer, ‘* the same enemy to 
contend with, the same ingers to 
avert, the same artifices to guard 
against—the same interests to defend 
—as our‘ ancestors had on that me- 
morable occasion.” Who would not 
suppose that this was written somewhat 
More than a century ago, when the 
Pope reigned in full power at Rome — 
when an exiled monarch was in- 
triguing at Versailles—when a Ca- 
tholic king, surrounded by bigotted 
mistresses and ministers, ruled over 
France—when a ) faction raged 
in the very heart of this kingdom, and 
burst forth inasister one—when men’s 
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minds were perturbed with the ap. 
prehension of real, and the terrors of 
fancied dangers—and when the legis. 
lature, eager to do enough, was some. 
times impelled by its zeal to do too 
much? But, are we now in that si- 
tuation? Has the silent current of a 
handred years swept away none of 
the inipedhedelts that obstructed our 
course? Has: the fair tree, planted 
in the vigorous soil of liberty, reared 
and watched by the hands of virtue 
and patriotism, fanned by the breath 
of a grateful and adoring nation, 
struck its roots so shallow,’ spread 
forth its branches so niggardly, that 
we fear to call beneath its shelter our 
Catholic brethren, lest they should 
have power to overthrow it? What 
talismanic power, what unholy spell 
do these Catholics possess, that we 
tremble thus to incorporate with 
them? Is not ovr terror like the 
matured infirmity which sometimes 
lingers about our manhood, and makes 
us pale atthe sound of omens with 
which, in our infancy, we were 
scared ? 


An Accotxt of the PRocEEEDINGS 
at the Festiva of the Soctety 
of Freemasons, aé their Hail, on 
Wednesday 27th Jan. 1813, giten to 
their M. WA. G. M. the Right Hon. 
the Earu of Moira, K. G. &e. &. 
on has taking leave of the Fraternity, 
previous to his Departure as Governor 
General of India; with the Speeches 
of his Lordship, his Royal. Highness 
the Duke of Susser, D: G. M. their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York, 
Clarence, and Kent, Lord Kinnaird, 
D. G. M. of Scotland, Sir John Doyle, 
Bart. P. G. M. for Guernsey, §c.— 
To which is added, a Eistof the 
Nanayers, with their Regulations, 8c. 
Faithfully taken in’ Shart-hand by 
Brother. ALEXANDER Fraser, of 
Thavies-Inn, Short-hand Writer.— 
Carefully revised, corrected, and pub- 
lished wnder the Sanction and Autho- 
rity of the Most Worshipful Acting 
Grand Master, and Deputy Grand 
Master of the Order. Embellished 
wth a Portrait of the Earlof Moira, 
also a Portrait of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Susser, and: @ Sketch of 
the Superb Masonic Jewel presented 
on the Occasion to his Lordship, and 
a Fac+simile Impression of the En- 
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graving of the Ticket of Admission 
to the Festival. Printed for Brother 
James Asperne, A.D. 1813. A. L. 
aT, ee 
Wet an advantage it would 
be if every title-page contained 
as faithful an abstract of the work to 
which it is prefixed as the preceding 
does! It would save much time to 
the reviewer, whose office sometimes 
consists in merely telling what a book 
contains. With respect to the present 
work, we approach to the considera- 
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tion of it with a sort of awe, for we 
are not of the craft. However, we 
can venture to assure all those who 
are, that it contains a succinct and 
interesting account of what passed on 
the occasion, so honourable to the 
noble earl, and so worthy of the body 
itself. We rather suspect that Bro- 
ther Frazer is not a very able re- 
porter: at Jeast, we can find but little 
of Lord Moira’s accustomed felicity 
of expression in the speech attributed 
to him. 





POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


Letter from Messrs. L—ck—cT—Nn and 
Co. to » Esq.* 
[From the ** Twopenny Post-Bag.’’} 
PER Post, Sir, we send your M.S.— 

look’d it thro’— 

Very sorry—-—but can’t undertake--— 
"twouldn’t do. 

Clever work, Sir ;—would get up prodigi- 
ously well— 

Its only defect is—it never would sell! 

And though Statesmen may glory in being 
unbought, 

tn an author we think, Sir, that’s rather a 
fault. 

Hard times, Sir,-—most books are too dear 
to be read— 

Though the gold of good-sense and wit's 
small-change are fied, 

Yet the pes we publishers pass, in their 
stead, 

Rises higher each day, and ’tis frightful to 
think it) 

Not even such names as F—tzg—r—d’s 
can sink it! 





However, Sir—if you're for trying again, 
And at somewhat that's vendible—we are 
your men. 


Since the Chevalier C—rr took to marry- 
ing lately, 

The trade is in waut of a 
greatiy— 

No job, Sir, more easy—your country once 
plann’d, 

A momh aboard ship and a fortnight on 
land 

Puts your quarto of Travels, Sir, clean 
out of hand. 


Au East-India pamphlet’s a thing that 
would tell— 

And a lick at the papists is sure to sell 
well. 


traveller 





* From motives of delicacy, and, in- 
deed, af jfellow-fecling, 1 suppress. the 
name of the author, whose rejected ma- 
nuscript was inclosed in this letter. 

Uwiversat Mac. Vor. XIX. 


Or—supposing you've nothing original in 
you— {win you, 

Write parodies, Sir, and such fame it will 

You'll get to the blue-stecking routs of 
Alb—n—a !* {muse 

(Mind—znot to her dinners—a second-hand 

Musn’t think of aspiring to mess with the 
Blues.) 

Or—in case nothing else in this world 
you can do— 

The deuce is in’t, Sir, if you cannot review! 


Should you feel any touch of poetical glow, 

We've ascheme to suggest—Mr. Sc—tt, 
you must know, 

(Who, we're sorry to say it, now works for 
tie Row)* {renown, 

Having quitted the borders, to seek new 

Is coming, by long quarto stages, to town ; 

And beginning with Rokeby (the job's 
sure to pay) [the way. 

Means to do all the gentlemen's seats on 

Now, the scheme is (though none of our 
hackneys can beat him) 

To start a fresh poct through Highgate to 
meet him; 

Who, by means of quick proofs—no re- 
vises—long coaches— 

May do a few villas, before Sc—tt ap- 
proaches— 

Indeed, if our Pegasus be not curst shabby, 

He'll reach, without found’ring, at least 
Woburn-Abbey. 

Such, Sir, is our pian~if you’re up to 
the freak, 

’Tis a match! and we’ll put you in train- 
ing next week—— 

At present, no more—in reply to this 
Letrer, a 

Line will oblige very much 

Your's, et cetera. 
Temple of the Muses. 





* his atiudes, 1 ictieve, to a curtets 
correspondence, whieh is said to have 
passed lately between Aib—n—a, Countess 
of B—ck—gh—ims—e, and a certain in- 
genious parodist. 

* Paternoster-Row. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Frencn NATIovat INSTITUTE. 
Preservation of Grain. 


Report by M. Marcet de Mezieres, of 
Switzerland. 


S soon as the harvest is got in, I 
give the corn in the barn as 
much air as possible, to hasten the dry- 
ing of the sheaves. About the middle of 
August I get my wheat threshed out, 
it being then no longer subject to the 
depredations of rats and mice, and to 
the thefts of servants and labourers, 
or to shedding in the barn, a great part 
of which shedding is generally lost. 
After the first day I] cause all that 
has been threshed to be brought into 
a large room, the windows of which to 
the east and south are opened, and 
the floor being made very clean, is 
covered two inches thick with the 
corp. 
which may be known by its rattling 
when you pour it out of one hand into 
another, I have it screened, which se- 
parates from it all the under corn, 
seeds of weeds, and dust. I have 
ready some sacks made very narrow 
of coarse cloth, which have been 
dipped in a strong lixivium or ley, 
several handfuls of green oziers hav- 
ing been put into the ley latch, and 
into the copper cauldron, where the 
ley was boiled. The sacks being well 
filléd, and fast tied, hold about three 
bushels each: when all. my sacks are 
filled, two tressels about three feet 
high, with the backs rounded, and 
about eight inches wide, are set, one 
by one, by the side of the other.— 
Upon these tressels six sacks are Jaid, 
at six inches distance from the other; 
in the intervals five more are laid, 
then four, three, two, and one, so that 
the whole seenrs to form a perforated 
pyramid. Other tressels of the sume 
kind are dsed fer those sacks which 
remain to be filled. When all is 
completed and placed in proper order, 
I cause the shutters and casements to 
be closed, and the double curtains of 
the windows to be drawn; the deuble 
doors are also shut, and I keep the 
keys in my bureau. Experience hay- 
ing convinced me, that every body, 
whether liquid or solid, which con- 
tains in itself any principle of fermen- 
tation, is most inelined to be set in 


As soon as it is dry enough, 


motion, if left long without heing re- 
moved, I never fail, towards the latter 
end of M&rch following, to have all 
the corn in ‘my sacks again screened, 
observing when they are filled to make 
them the same weight they were be. 
fore, and then they are once more laid 
on the tressels in the former order. 

About the end of June these sacks 
are einptied one into another, andre. 
placed; and.if | want room for my 
new corn, | cause the last harvest to 
be carried to my town residence, and 
there placed in the same order as when 
ijt was in the country. Im October 
this corn is all screened, and sifted in 
a wire sieve, previously to its going to 
the mill. This corn is intended’ for 
the consumption of the following yean, 
so that the wheat | grow in one year 
serves me for the year following. 

in the manner here related [ have 
preserved wheat five years and up- 
wards without any visible difference 
between the grain so kept and: that 
only one year old. Of bread made of 
both sorts at the same time, there ap- 
peared not the least advantage in 
point of goodness on either: side. — It 
is true, that apprehending ‘the -dry- 
ness of the corn might-occasion some 
inconvenience in the grinding, I had 
the old wheat washed in > several 
waters, after the first water, which 
was brownish, the water -came away 
pure and-unsullied, and the wheat 
being afterwards dried, gitinds. very 
well. By this operation, the bread 
becomes whiter aud sweeter, and [ 
have experienced the same with ‘re- 
gard to new wheat; | may then safely 
conclude, that in this matmer corn 
may be preserved much longer thaw 
the time I have mentioned, without 
sutiering any sensible damage, as. all 
the danger to be apprehended must 
proceed tron: the inward ainvisture of 
the grain, which must be: dissipated 
in proportion to the time dt isckept.” 

The author infers; that these ‘sacks 
being impregnated with the powerful 
bitter of the ozicr, keeps them: from 
being attacked by any kind of insect, 
even flies; that the room or barn 
being close shut, prevents the attera- 
tions of ‘the external air from having 
any sudden effect: that if any Stidden 
tempest, or gust of wind and rain, da 
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mage the room, it would be a very 
easy task to remove the sacks, from the 
round surface of which the water will 
run off. And lastly, that this way of 
preserving wheat answers the end that 
is proposed by kiln-drying it, all 
the difference being that one opera- 
tion is quick and forced, and the other 
requires more ease and time. In 
cases also of fires, or sudden inunda- 
tions, many difficulties would be got 
over, if the corn was kept in sacks in- 
stead of great heaps in a granary. 
The sacks also contribute to preserve 
the corm in good order, prevent waste, 
and are a'security against private em- 
bezzlement, 





Britisn InsTiTuTION. 

N order to commemorate the me- 
Amory of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
number of pictures which have been 
lately sent to this Institution will 
nearly fill the rooms of their gallery. 
The greater part of these pictures are 
of the most splendid description; and 
when itis considered that they have 
been sent by their sevegal owners, 
many of them from very distant parts 
of the' country, it will, we conceiye, 
be universally admitted, that a mea- 
sure more calculated to confer ho- 
nour and celebrity on the genius of 
this great artist, could not have been 
devised. ‘The governors also, with 
a.view of more strongly marking their 
admiration of Sir Joshua's splendid 
talents, have had a commemoration 
dinner at Willis’s Rooms, the com- 
pany at which was composed of per- 
sons of the first distinction in this 
country. 

We cannot but express our admi- 
ration at the honourable and unwea- 
ried exertions of the illustrious indi- 
viduals who manage the concerns of 
this institution. ‘I'he liberality, also, 
of those personages, who are not mem- 
bers of this establishment, but who 
have contributed the loan of their 
finest specimens by Sir Joshua, for 
the purposes of the exhibition, are 
entitled to the warmest commenda- 
tion of the public. 





Exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Oil. and Water Colours. 

HIS exhibition has been opened 

to the public, at the Great Room 
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in Spring Gardens, upon. a plan dif- 
fering materially from that which has 
governed it from the period of its first 
establishment. The Society was ori- 
ginally designated, as consisting of 
painters in water colours, and no pice 
tures but those painted in water were 
received for exhibition in their gal- 
lery. The causes of this regulation 
have, to a certain extent, ceased to 
exist; and, as a natural consequence, 
the effects have ceased with them in 
exact proportion. Of this the paint- 
ers in water colours appear to be 
aware; and bya considerablé exten- 
sion of their original plan, they have 
in- the present exhibition admitted 
not only landscapes and other compo- 
sitions in oil, but portraitsand models 
also. It is further worthy of remark, 
that several of the members of the 
water colour society fave become 
painters in oil. Their works, of course, 
form a part of the exhibition; and 
some of those works are eminent proofs 
of their success, particularly the best 
pictures of Havell, Nicholson, and 
Glover. ‘The latter has eight oii pic- 
tures, among which are ‘A View of 
J,och Katrine;’ ‘ A View of Ben Ve- 
nue; ‘ Westminster Abbey, from the 
Green Park;’ and ‘ A View of Mount 
Olympus and Town of Brusa.’ Ha- 
vell has ‘A Scene on the Thames, at 
Windsor;’ a ‘Thunder Storm, Ry- 
dall, Westmorland; ‘ Linlithgow 
Castle; ‘ Laugharne Castle, a 
Wales; ‘Sun Rise;’ and a ‘Woo 

Scene.'—J. Varley has a ‘View of 
Harlech Castle,’ and ‘Snowdon :’= 
and C. Varley, an ‘ Old Gothic Door, 
with figures.’—Cristall has * Greek 
Shepherds; a ‘ Girl with Sticks;’ a 
* Cottage Sempstress;’ a ‘ Fisherman; 
and a ‘View near Beddegelart.— 
Uwins has ‘ Children at Play; ‘The 
Poor's Box;’ ‘ Westminster Abbey ;' a 
‘Girl in a Wood,’ a ‘Girl decora- 
ting her Head with Hops; and a 
‘Girl reading a Ballad.’—Clennel has 
‘Going to Church; a ‘Smuggling 
Scene near Bonner, on the Coast of 
Northumberland ;’ a * North Country 
Fair;’ and ‘ Highlanders smuggling 
Whiskey.—De Wint has a ‘ Land- 
scape; ‘ Ploughing; and a ‘Scene 
in Yorkshire” — Linnell has. ‘ The 
Bird Catcher.’ There are several ar- 
chitectural drawings by Pugin, and 
also some by Mackenzie.—Hewlett 
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has a ‘Composition of Flowers.’'— 
Cooper has the ‘ Hovel with Horses.’ 
—W. Turner has a ‘Scene at Nether 
Haven, Wilts; and ‘Oxford, from 
Ferry, Hinckley..—Barret has * Moel 
Heydog, North Wales ;—and Robson 
has ‘The Upper End of Loch Lo- 
mond.’—Holmes has ‘The. Married 
Man.'—Nash has a * View of Oxford.’ 
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—Nicholson has a ‘ Wreck on the 
Black Rock, Scarborough.’—Atkinson 
has ‘ Gravel Diggers,’ and a ‘Scene 
in Harvest. —F. P. Stephenhoff has 
*The Guard Room,” from the Lady 
of the Lake;—and J, Stephenhoff, 
* Falstaff, &c. at Shooter's Hill,’ and a 
* Musical Conversation.’ 





VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, Sc. He. 


N the press, a Tour through Italy, 
exhibiting a view of its scenery, 
antiquities, and monuments, particu- 
larly as objects of classical interest 
and elucidation; with an account of 
the present state of its cities and towns, 
and the recent spoliations of the 
French. By the Rev. John Chetwode 
Eustace. In 2 large volumes quarto, 
A new edition of Wakefield's Lu- 
cretius, in four octavo volumes, is in 
the Glasgow press, with the addition 
of atable of the various readings of 
five ancient editions in Earl Spencer's 
library. This collation was executed 
by the late Dr. Gerrard, at lis Lord- 
ship’s expense; and the trustees of the 
British Museum have granted the 
printer permission to have all the 
marginal annotations of Bentley co- 
pied for publication. 

Shortly will be published, a Trans- 
lation, from the Russian, of Captain 
Lisiensby’s Voyage round the World, 
in company with Capt. Krusenstern, 
with additional drawings, charts, &c. 

A new translation of Atala, or the 
Amours of Two Savages in the Desert, 
by F. A. Chateaubriand, with an Eng- 
lish version «of the Songs, is in the 

ress. 

Meditations for Penitents, and those 
engaged in the important duty of Self- 
examination, by Mr. Brewster, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

An additional volume to the Pic- 
ture of Verdun is in the press, con- 
trasting the loyalty and dignity of the 
old government with the vulgarity, 
insolence, and depravity of the satel- 
lites of the new. 

Mr. Mawe has in the press, a Trea- 
tise on Diamonds and Prectous Stones, 
including their history, natura! and 
commereial, with the best mode of 


cutting and polishing them. Before 
Mr. Mawe, no stranger was ever al- 
lowed to travel through the diamond 
and gold district of Brazil. 

Shortly will be publisbed, Letters 
addressed to the Rev. Thomas Belcher, 
on that part of bis Calm Enquiry re- 
lative to the early Opinions concern- 
ing the person of Jesus Christ. By 
W. Wright, formerly of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The Wanderings of Woe; a poem, 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox, master of Gains- 
borough school, is in the press. 

The Travels of Mirza Aby Taleb 
Khan, in the original Persian, are now 
printing, under the superintendance 
of the College of Calcutta. ‘The Eng- 
lish edition has been translated into 
French, and has been returned to 
London in its Parisian dress. 

Mr. Adolphus is preparing for pub- 
lication, in four volumes, a general 
View of the Domestic and Foreign 
Possessions of the Crown, with their 
civil and military establishments. 

lian’s Tactics from the Greek, ac- 
companied with numerous notes, ob- 
servations, &c. by the Hon. Colonel 
Dillon, ornamented by a variety of 
explanatory plates, is in the press. 

An interesting Account of the Rus- 
sian Embassy to Japan, is nearly ready 
for publication. 

A Biographical and Critical Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, 
from the renovation of the.art by Ci- 
ambue, and the alleged. discovery of 
Engraving by Finiguerra, in 2 quarto 
volumes, is preparing for publication, 
by Mr. Michael Bryan. 

The Rev. J. Homfray, B.A..and 
F.A.S. proposes to publish a new edi- 
tion of Browne Willis’s History — of 
the Mitred and Parliamentary Abbies 
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Major W. M. Leake, of the Royal 
Artillery, is preparing for the press, 
Researches in Greece, Part I. contain- 
ing remarks on the modern languages 
of that country. 

Memoirs of Margaret de Valois, 
Queen of Navarre, first wife of Henry 
IV. of France, written by herself, and 
translated from the original, with a 
preface and geographical notes, is in 
the press. This work contains the 
secret history of the court of France 
from 1565 to 1582, during the reigns of 
Charles IX and Henry III, including 
a full account of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, &c. 

The Rew David Williams, A. M. 
late of Christ Church, Oxford, is 
about to publish, in one volume oc- 
tavo, the Laws relating to the Clergy; 
being a complete guide to clergymen 
iu the legal and canonical discharge 
of their various duties. 

Dr. Gregory's Letters on the Evi- 
dences, Doctrines, and Duties of the 
Christian Religion, published about a 
year and a half ago, have been trans- 
lated into the Russian Language, and 
are now printing at Petersburgh. 





Arts, Sciences, &c. 


Lord Mulgrave, the mastei-general 
of the ordnance, has just issued the 
following regulations for the admission 
of; gentlemen cadets into the Royal 
Military Aeademy at Woolwich, to 
take place from the summer vacation, 
1814.—1. No candidate for the situa- 
tion of gentlemen cadet, to be admit- 
ted under fourteen er above sixteen 
years of age, a certificate of the time 
of every candidate's birth to be trans- 
mitted to the master-general’s secre- 
tary, at the Office of Ordnance, Pall 
Mall, taken from the ‘parish register, 
and signed by the minister; as like- 
wise an address where he may be sent 
for on a vacancy. If the parish regis- 
ter cannot be resorted to, an affidavit 
from one of the parents, or from some 
other person who can attest the fact, 
will be accepted.—g. Every candidate 
previous to his reception must be pos- 
sessed of the following qualifications, 
viz. vulgar and decimal fractions; 
duodecimals, or cross multiplication ; 
involution; extraction of the square 
root ; notation, and the four first rules 
of algebra; definitions in plane geo- 
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metry; English grammar, and pars- 
ing; French grammar. [If not called 
upon to be examined at fourteen, the 
candidate is expected to pursue his 
studies, so as to attain the following 
additional qualifications by the time 
he is near sixteen, without which, or 
some part of them in proportion to his 
age, he cannot be received after he is 
fourteen years old, viz. the remainder 
of algebta, except cubic equations; 
the first two books of Euclid’s Ele- 
ments of Geometry; or instead of Eu- 
clid’s Geometry, the first sixty-five 
Theorems in Dr. Hutton’s course of 
Mathematics; construing and parsing 
the French language.—3. All candi- 
dates are publicly examined by the 
proper masters in the Royal Military 
Academy, and if found deficient in 
any of these preparatory parts of 
learning, will be rejected. if quali- 
fied, the candidate to be admitted on 
the principle of probation, and to be 
kept at the Royal Military Academy 
for twelve months, at the expiration of 
which, if the said candidate should 
appear from the progress made in his 
studies, to be likely to qualify himself 
for a commission, he will be consider- 
ed as an established cadet; if other 
wise, he will be sent back to his 
friends.—4. The above qualifications 
are indispensible at the time of exa- 
mination; but the future studies of 
each candidate will be very materially 
forwarded, if he has also learned to 
draw, before he is received as a cadet. 
—The days of examination are Tues- 
davs and Wednesdays, at 11 o'clock, 
and the candidates are to present 
themselves to the lieutenant-governor, 
or inspector, at the Royal Military 
Academy on Woolwich Common.— 
Such of our readers as have sons, or 
other relatives, intended for this insti- 
tution, will do well to attend particu- 
larly to the above regulations, as the 
qualifications for admission are ex- 
tended. 

A beautiful fowling piece, invent- 
ed by Mr. James Thomson, has been 
exhibited to the Edinburgh Institute, 
with an improvement, applicable to 
fire arms of all kinds. It consists of.a 
circular pan, with a cylinder closely 
fitted to the outside; and this exter- 
nal cylinder serves to cut. off any 
superfluous powder, by which means 
the pan can never be over-primed 
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the piece is also kept perfectly water- 
proof, and the powder being left quite 
loose, it never fails to explode. 


At a late meeting of the Royal So- 
ciety, Dr. C. Wells communicated an 
account of Harriet Trest, who has her 
left shoulder, arm, and haud as black 
as the blackest African, while all the 
rest of her skin is very white. From 
the appearance of her skin, her gene- 
ral comeliness, and her blue eyes, Dr. 
W. infers, that blackness of skin is no 
proof of a difference of species, and 
alleges that the sun does not blacken, 
but rather whitens the skin, The 
doctor further conceived, in the con- 
clusion of his paper, ‘that the want 
of civilization contributes to make 
people black,’ and referred to various 
South Sea islanders in support of 
this singular hypothesis. 

M. Cuvier, secretary to the French 
Institute, has. published in four quarto 
volumes, with many plates, a collec- 
tion of all his memoirs on the fossil 
bones of quadrupeds. He has de- 
scribed seventy-eight species, forty- 
nine of which are undoubtedly known 
to naturalists, and sixteen or eighteen 
semain doubtful. The other bones 
found in recent soils appear to belong 
to avimals which are known. Rea- 
soning upon facts which he has disco- 
vered, it seems to him that the earth 
has undergone several great and sud- 
den revolutions, the last of which (not 
more than four or five thousand years 
ago) has destroyed the countries then 
inhabited by the species now living, 
and presented as a habitation to the 
feeble remains of those species, con- 
tinents, which had already been inha- 
bited by other beings which aif. inte- 
rior revolution had swallowed up, and 
which re-appeared in their present 
state at the tine of this last revolution. 


A French publication describes an 
hydraulic machine established at 
Conches, in France, and made by M. 
Lemaire, which raises the water of a 
fountain to the height of 120 feet in a 
reservoir. 

Mutantur Tempora.—The columns 
of the National Intelligencer, the’offi- 
cral American paper, -are lately very 
often filled with long quotations from 
Cobbett's Register. A few years ago 
it loaded this writer with every vulgar 
and contemnptitous epithet! ~ r 
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A grace has passed the senate at 
Cambridge for applying a large sum 
of surplus money for a statue of Mr. 
Pitt, lately ebected there, towards 
establishing a scholarship, to be call- 
ed Pitt's University Scholarship. 

Weaving is likely to be facilitated 
in France by the invention of an in. 
strument, called the flying shuttle, 
the movement of which is so rapid, 
that the eye can with difficulty follow 
if 


An old student, named Schaenhess, 
is founding a new Teligious sect in 
Eastern Prussia. He wears a long 
beard, cails himself the. Father of 
Truth, and holds privat#assemblies, 
in which he pretends to explain the 
secret, mystical, and etymological 
sense of the Scriptures. At each 
place he forms his admirers into a 
society called the Holy Brothers, and 
enjoins them pious exercises and con- 
tiuual and rigorous penances. 


In the province of Oberland, the 
Gichteliens, a sect which was: be- 
lieved to have been extinet, have 
lately obtained nymerous _partizans 
among the nobles. The dogma of the 
sect is abstinence from sexual inter- 
course, even in the marriage state. 


M. Taube, of Abbeville, has pre- 
sented to the French National Insti- 
tute a portion of the lower jaw of a 
rhinoceros, found in the sandy earth 
of the valley of the Somme, in the 
environs of Abbeville. 

Vaccination was introduced into the 
Illyrian provinces in £811, since which 
the practice has been very successful, 
and the ravages of the small- pox great- 
ly checked. 

It is asserted in a recent agricultu- 
ral work, that the disease in sheep, 
called the vot, has been less prevalent 
since the land has been inclosed than 
when the fields were open. 

M. Drappier, of Lisle, has announ- 
ced, that having observed, two years 
ago, on a particular planta species of 
insect which affords a very beautiful 
purple, he bas attended té it and mil- 
tiplied it; that it miay be easily pro- 
pagated, aud used to supply the place 
of the cochineal. 

A Paper for polishing Rusty Tron and 
Steel.—A certain quantity of pumice 
stone is made hot, and after - being 
quenched in water is reduced toa very 
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fne powder; this powder is then 
mixed and pounded with as much oil 
or varnish as to form it into a liquid 
mass, thick enough to be used witha 
brush. A little yellow, or red ochre, 
or lamp-black, causes the paper to 
assume a yellow, or brownish red, or 
black colour. A thin layer of this 
spread on very strong paper must then 
bedried in the air; a second coating 
of the mixture is then applied, and 
after it is dried, the paper is passed 
through a roller to smooth the sur- 
face. The mixture should be well 
stirred before it is used, to prevent 
the pulverized pumice-stone from se- 
parating entirely from the soil. This 
paper is excellent for polishing gun- 
locks, harness, copper utensils, and 
every article of tin or iron, requiring 
a bright and shining surface. 

A correspondent writes, that he has 
known a number of persons relieved 
from the most afflicting tooth-ache, 
by the application of liquid opodil- 
doc, applied by dipping a little cotton 
wool into the cavity, if hollow. 

For the rot in sheep, an observer 
recommends a strong decoction of 
elderberry, well sweeténed with honey, 
and given every morning about a gill 
at a time; their pasture if possible 
should be changed. By this means 
fine flocks have been reared, where 
the rot before did not suffer them to 
be kept. 

Messrs. Farey and Bevan, by con- 
certed observations respectively made 
in London and Leighton Buzzard, 
have formed the conclusion, that the 
meteors, called shooting. stars, have 
forty or. fifty miles of perpendicular 
height from the earth’s surface. The 
larger meteors.of the same class, dis- 
tinguished by trains and slower mo- 
tions, are, they conceive, far above 
the ordinary region of the clouds. 

A simple steam apparatus for pre- 
paring roots, clover, &c. for cattle, is 
now introduced ‘among the tools of 
our scientific: farmers. The Scotch 
were the first to set this useful exam- 
ple to our tardy English improvers. 

A Scoteh farmer. bas proved, that a 
pair‘of horses cost in keep double a 
pair of'oxen, or as 81. to 14l..and that 
the other additional advantages are 
also equal. 

M. Darcet. bas ascertained that a 
very considerable quantity of pot-ash, 
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equal in quality to the best American 
pearl-ash, may be easily procured from 
the horse-chesnut, or the fruit and root 
of Hsculus Hippocastanum, by the pro- 
cess of incineration and lixiviation, or 
in other words, by burning them to 
ashes, and washing from them the 
soluble alkali. : 

A Society of Free Africans has been 
formed at New York, by the name of 
the Wilberforce Philanthropic Asso- 
ciation, for the promotion of virtue and 
the ditfusion of science, by instrtcting 
youth and aiding the distressed. Mem- 
bers are chosen by ballot, liable to 
fines or exclusion. Their entrance 
fee is a dollar, and the monthly pay- 
ment a quarter-dollar. Certain pe- 
cuniary benefits are to be enjoyed hy 
sick or aged membeys, and a commit-. 
tee appointed to obtain employ for 
members wanting business, and to 
place children apprentices. Medals 
are to be given for compositions on 
various subjects, and for articles of 
rare workmanship, and such encou- 
ragenient given “‘to all religious, hu- 
inane, literary, manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and speculative establish- 
ments, as may conduce ‘to increase 
the benefits of the institution.” 

Since Mr. Hamilton's account of 
the Souffriere in St. Vincent was con- 
cluded, a prodigious eruption of mud 
has taken place; and having filled up 
all the hollows and. ptecipices, has 
made the whole country so smooth, 
that a coach and six may now drive 
up the hill. It was attended with a 
violent earthquake. When the inha- 
bitants of Nevis first heard the erup- 
tion of the Souffriere by its explosions, 
it seemed so much like an engage- 
ment at sea, that several vessels were 
deceived by it, and a commodore of a 
convoy really thought that some ene- 
my’s privateers were cutting off his 
sternmost ships, and accordingly gave 
them chace! 

Vegetables found in some Species of 
Minerals.—Professor Blumenbach, of 
Gottingen, bas received from Dr. 
Lichtenstein, the traveller, a very re- 
markable agate, which was worn asa 
precious amulet by a Japanese Prince. 
On examining it he discovered in its 
interior the fructification of an un- 
kuown plant, somewhat resembling 
the sparganium erectunt. 

Turquois.—Dr, Langsdorf, who ac- 








companied Captain Krusenstern, has 
presented to Blumenbach an uncut 
turquois from Nischabar, in Eastern 
Persia. I¢ appears certain that this 
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substance is not 2 petrifaction, but a 
particular mineral species, which oc- 
curs in nests in beds of clay, and 
nearly allied to mollite or siderite. 





THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Covent GARDEN, 
Education. 


O* this new comedy, the following 
are the dramatis persone : 


Count Villars. .....Mr. Young 

Sir Guy Stauneh .. .Mr. Mathews 
Mr. Templeton .....Mr. Fawcett 
Vincent Templeton. .Mr. C. Kemble 
Suckling..........Mr. Liston 
Mig ceo i'.5'5. at. Sones 
Damper ......+...Mr. Barrymore 
Broadcast ... -Mr. Emery 
George, his son... .Master Chapman 
Mrs. Templeton... .Mrs. C. Kemble 
Ellen . 66 occecee. Miss S. Booth 
Rosine .. ...Miss Bolton 
Dame Broadcast... .Mrs. Davenport 


FaBLe.—Rosjne, the daughter of 
Count Villars, and grandchild of a 
Mr. Cleveland, by the latter of whom 
her mother had been disinherited for 
marrying against his consent, is, by the 
reverse of fortune which befel her fa- 
ther during the French revolution, 
reduced to the necessity of becoming 
a tuteress at an English seminary, 
when she is seen and admired by Vin- 
cent Templeton, who wins her affec- 
tions, and induces her to quit her em- 
ployment, under tie pretence that he 
will introduce her to, and obtain the 
consent of his parents to their union. 
Instead of immediately doing this, 
Viacent Templeton places ber to board 
at the house of Farmer Broadcast, 
where she is accidentally seen by Mr. 
Cleveland, who discovers, by an orna- 
ment on her person, and a strong re- 
semblance to his discarded daughter, 
that it is bis grandchild, who has run 
to his assistance at a moment jn which 
his life is in immjnent danger, but he 
is too much exhausted toexplain him- 
self. Vincent Templeton, at the in- 
stigation of Mr. Aspic, (a libeller and 
satirical novelist of the modern school) 
in amoment of inebriation, makes dis- 
hovourable proposals to Rosine, who 
indignantly repulses him;. and, to 
avoid farther insult, she, ‘assisted by 


Broadcast’s son, escapes from the 
house.—Ellen, the daughter of Sir 
Guy Staunch, whose education had 
given her a strong propensity to bo. 
tany, chemistry, and the learned af- 
fectation of modern female attain- 
ments, accidentally meets Rosine, who 
had rambled thither, not knowing 
where to find an asvlum. [n Rosine, 
Ellen recognises her kind: tutoress, 
and procures her the protection of Sir 
Guy. Mr. Templeton's ‘mercantile 
concerns are completely deranged by 
the imprudent speculations of his son, 
who, deeply repenting his folly, re- 
solves to sacrifice the affections of his 
heart, to retrieve his father’s. fallen 
fortunes; for which purpose he pays 
his addresses to Ellen: this is disco- 
vered by Rosine, who utterly dis¢ards 
him. The lover rushes out in despair, 
and while rumitating on bis misery, 
he is encountered by Count Villars, 
who has come to England in search of 
his danghter, and traced her’ into the 
neighbourhood. The Count, seeing 
the miniature of his daughter in the 
hands of Templeton, violently swatches 
it from him, and the latter delivers 
him into the custody of Broadeast, 
the constable, charging him with a 
robbery. The affairs of Mr. Temple- 
ton are now brought toa crisis, when 
the death of old Cleveland (whose 
whole property, it is supposed, will 
devolve to him) revives his hopes— 
the old gentleman's will is opened in 
due form, and his wishes appear to be 
realised: but a slip of paper; which 
was folded in the ‘will, again over- 
whelms him, for by it the whole pro- 
perty of the testator is bequeathed to 
Rosine. Templeton, in a parexysm 
of despair and irresistible temptation, 
conceals this paper upobserveds but 
after a struggle between. bis bonour 
and his interest, the former prevails, 
and he replaces Rosine in the:posses- 
sion of the paper, and of her graad- 
father's wealth. The Count,’ pleased 
with this act, drops his. resentment, 
and gives the hand of bis daughter to 
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her lover, to whom she is reconciled. 
Damper has secretly retrieved the af- 
fairs of his former partner, Temple- 
ton, and Sir Guy bestows the hand of 
his daughter upon his nephew, Suck- 
ling, with whom she had made a vain 
attempt to elope, to avoid, what she 
feared, the addresses of Aspic. 


The story is interesting, and thongh 
there was-some confusion in. the inci- 
dents, was. pretty well developed be- 
fore the Jast act. It represented mis- 
fortunes in trade, the dangers of élissi- 
pated habits, the evils of a mistaken 
education, and the advantages deri- 
vable from a good one. ‘The strong- 
est exemplification of the last is in the 
person of a child, whase parents are 
poor, but.awhose instructor has filled 
his mouth. with sentiments a little too 
mature for -his growth. The boy 
shews bis father the benefits of read- 
ing and writing, by drawing an_affect- 
ing picture of the state of deprivation 
to which he may, in his old age, and 
in the event of any severe visitation 
from heaven, be reduced, and point- 
ing out to biin that there were no re- 
sources in bjs own mind to make him 
more than a mere solitary. A lady is 
also introduced, Mrs. Templeton, whose 
education has.been of the wrong cast, 
not with respect to her morals, but for 
the extremg, admiration of modern 
refinement. But the heroine of the 
piece, Rosine, is made the very essence 
of virtue, tenderness, and good sense; 
and when ther lever appears . before 
her in a state of intoxication, and 
makes laye to her, as all lovers do 
under such circumstances, she flies, 
and is received where she afterwards 
meets, her. father.and her repentant 
adores. Insolvency is shewn to. us, 
accompanied by all its terrors, a pri- 
son alone excepted, and the pangs of 
a distempered conscience are so well 
drawn, as to wring a bosom with pain 
whichis protected by its own con- 
SCIENCE: 


The characters exhibit the impra- 
dence of an elderly man, through his 
wife’s ‘vatiity and his son's careless- 
ness=the plain manuers, but sincere 
friendship of Damper—the absorption 
of every thing in the mind of SirGay, 
by the love of the chace—the vulga- 
rity, vacuity, and gluttony of Sick- 
kihng—the inconsistencies of Ellen 
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and the tenderness and afflictions of 
Rosine. 

Liston, Mathews, and Emery were 
interrupted in almost every instancé 
by the shouts and laughter of the 
house, and the characters which they 
appeared in seemed to be most inge- 
niously adapted by the author to their 
particular excellencies. Mathews is 
an old foxhunter, whose daughter is a 
little disobedient, and whom he would 
not even put into the stable, for the 
creatures he kept there were ‘free 
from vice or blemish.’ Liston is a 
country lout, with some sagacity, 9 
great deal of impudence, and a better 
appetite for the food of the belly than 
of the heart: and Emery is an honest 
blunt farmer, full of hqnesty and feel- 
ing. The situations are very often 
extremely laughable. Some of the 
sentiments are not original, but most 
of the characters are so. The piece 
was refeived throughout with the 
greatest applause, and promises to be 
a favourite. 





Drury Lane THEATRE. 
The Russian. 


Tus new melo-drama opens with a 
scene of Russians, in which Bannister, 
a veteran soldier, addresses them on 
the subject of the war in terms of pure 
patriotism, and in a style of popular 
eloquence calculated to elevate the 
Russian character and raise their jn- 
dignation against their inyaders. The 
interest of this piece commences with 
the arrival of a Cossack, who tnforms 
an old man that his son has been 
slain in battle: this news algo is com- 
municated to the wife of the fallen 
hero, which was performed by Miss 
Smith, whose excessive grief is suc- 
ceeded by frantic rage, in which she 
exerted her tragic powers to much 
effect. She intreats the Russians to 
assist her while she goes in search of 
the body of her husband, but they 
very ungallantly refuse, and John- 
stone, who performs the part of an 
Irishman, offering his services, they 
are gratefully accepted. ‘ihey ac- 
cordingly commence a dismal jour- 
ney, attended by her infant son, and 
the hero supposed to be killed is only 
wotuded. An interesting scene en- 
sues, and he ‘is just revived by cordials 
and nourishment, when three French- 
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men arrive, who level their pieces at 
him. Two of these Frenchmen are 
beaten off by Johnstone, and the 
third is shot by Elliston, who per- 
formed the part of this wounded 
soldier, whose name is Orloff. 

The second act opens with a snow 
storm. Orloff, his wife and child, and 
the Irishman are returning home, but 
she sinks with fatigue, and on the ap- 
proach of some straggling soldiers, 
they separate. Or/off, in his turn, 
now becomes frantic, but is calmed 
by a veteran soldier, announcing that 
the inhabitants of the village are made 
free, and the return of his wife.— 
Wretched and meagre as the plot of 
this piece appears to be, it met with 
a most favourable reception all the 
way through, owing to its political 
timing and application. 





DisturBANcE at the OPERA Hovse. 


On Saturday, May 1, the perform- 
~ ances at this theatre were interrupted 
by a very serious disturbance, pro- 
ceeding apparently from acall, on the 
part of the audience, for the re-appear- 
ance of Catalani, who has withdrawn 
her services from the theatre, on ac- 
count of the non-payment of some 
arrears. Ata very early part of the 
performance a few hisses were heard, 
which encreased as the performance 
proceeded, to calls of “* Of, off! 
Taylor! Manager!” but no notice 
was taken of them, and the curtain 
dropped amidst a tumult of noise, 
which rendered the latter part of the 
piece quite inaudible. The storm 
grew still more violent, when the 
curtain rose again, and at that part of 
the piece when the stage was strewed 
with the dead French soldiers, some 
disturbance appeared behind the 
scenes, and the performance was stop- 
ped. The audience had at this point 
stormed the stage, the trees and very 
mountains now began to shake; the 
dead Frenchmenstarted up, and joined 
their companions in arms, while the 
dancers fled like a flock of sheep, 
Seeking «shelter on the most rocky 
eminences. The French soldiers be- 
gan to give way, and the gentlemen 
in black forming a complete contrast, 
following up their advantage, ex- 
tended on the stage. Here, in the 
trne Bonaparte style, the drop fell, to 
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prevent the public discovery of the 
total route that ensued, but which 
they could not hide, as the feet of the 
flying Frenchmen were seen (owing 
to the shortness of the drop) pursued 
by those of the gentlemen in black 
stockings. The drop was now rent to 
pieces, and the audience discovered 
the victors, who were warmly cheered. 

A gentleman now, forthe first time, 
came forward, surrounded by the 
storming party, and after much diffi- 
culty was at length heard. He thus 
addressed the audience :— 

** Ladies’ and Gentlemen—In the 
absence of the Manager, I beg to 
know what are the wishes of the au- 
dience ?” 

Many voices called ‘ Catalan.” 
He bowed, and when silence was 
again obtained, he proceeded to speak, 
but the audience interfered, and in- 
sisted on the appearance of Mr. 
Tavlor. 

The gentleman again obtained si- 
lence, and again, in the Manager's 
name, requested to know the pleasure 
of the house, when the following 
questions and answers took place be- 
tween a gentleman in the pit and 
him :— 

Q. Why is Catalani not here *>—A. 
Because she has not been paid her 
arrears of salary. 

Q. Why has she not.been paid her 
salary?—A. Owing to the embar- 
rassed state of the concern. 

Then, Sir, Catalani and Angetini 
must both be brought back, or a 
change in the management must take 
place; and I shall not fail to state so 
to Mr. Tavlor. 

The audience seemed somewhat 
appeased, and the gentleman desired 
to know if the ballet should proceed, 
which was approved of; but when re- 
tiring for this purpose, he was recalled 
by a gentleman in the pit, who spoke 
as’ follows :— 

** Sir, you now replied for Mr. 
Taylor, but it is necessary that you, 
as his representative, should account 
for your own conduct this night; and 
[ require of you, in the name of the 
audience, to make the most ample 
and humble apology for the: perse- 
vering, obstinate, and gross contempt 
you have evinced towards their plea- 
sure, in refusing to notice the calls 
for the Manager, until your st. ye was 
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stormed, and, yous | may say, com- 
peilled to appear.—Neither, Sir, will 
it be sufficient to make an apology 
here, it must appear in all the public 
priats, that the world may know the 
independence of a British audience, 
and that they will never allow their 
rights to be trampled on.” 

Loud acclamations, and the waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs, and calls of 
“ Apology, apology,” followed this 
speech, while the orator glided over the 
orchestra upon the stage, All retired 
to the back part of the stage, and the 
house continued silent, expecting that 
the terms of the apology were ar- 
ranging. This was interrupted by a 
new, and what at first appeared an 
alarming circuimstance; a party of 
the Guards entered from the left of 
the stage and charged bayonets. The 
audieuce were much agitated in the 
second act of this new and extraor- 
dinary ballet. The defeat of the 
French soldiers was not surprising, 
but an engagement with British threat- 
ened to be more serious. A general 
scuffle, aud. many ‘individual hard 
struggles took place; the soldiers 
were breken; in many instances dis- 
armed, and the muskets and bayonets 
thrown into the orchestra, from which 
the band had made an early and preci- 
pitate retreat; in others a sort of 
parole was takeu, the soldier retaining 
his musket went to the right side of 
the stave, and did pot further interfere. 

An explanation at length took place, 
aud Mr, Kinnaird came forward on 
the stage, and said :— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, an ex- 
planation has vow taken place; and 
it was not with Captain White's 
knowledge that his men were brought 
upon the\stage; but we have not 
learnt by whose order they did come, 
and presumed to charge, But l can 
assure you Captain White meant no 
injury, and the sole motive of his 
appearance was to withdraw the sol- 
diers, and to prevent their interfe- 
rence.” 

This speech was recejved with re- 
iterated acclamation, and to all ap- 
pearance every thing was settled, tliat 
the Ballet was to proceéd; aud while 
in expectation of this the atidience 
began vociferating, ‘* Off, off.” This 
order. was instantly obeyed by the 
gentlemen victors, but one person 
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acted a sullen, stubbora part, and re- 
mained alone upon the stage. The 
groans and hisses were universal, but 
he snapped his fingers at the audience 
in the most contemptuous manner, 
and went so far as to make gestures, 
and display an indecent attitude, to 
which none but the dregs of society 
are in the habit of descending. He 
had scarcely reached the side when 
‘“* Blackguard, turn him out, &c.” re- 
sounded, which he replied to by re- 
crossing the stage in the same insult- 
ing manner. He was immediately 
seized, and after being very roughly 
hauled, was brought by force to the 
front of the stage, and placed upon 
his bare knees to beg pardon of the 
audience, but no sound escaped his 
lips. 

‘Mr. Kinnaird, after repeated at- 
tempts, was at length heard in prefer- 
ence to Mr. Coates, who wished to 
address the audience. Mr. Kinnaird 
said— 

“* Ladies and GentlemenThe ob- 
ject of the present struggle has been 
to obtain a submissive apology from 
the young man who had so grossly 
insulted them. I believe he is in a 
state of inebriety, and either cannot 
or will not apologize, but [ am sure he 
must be sorry for it, and think he will, 
on the morning's reflection, take the 
most public manner of expressing it.” 


“© Name him, name him!" was 
called trom every quarter ;.and when 
silence was obtained, Mr. Kinnaird 
said— 

«* T have no wish to know bis name, 
for when known, it must be as detest- 
able to ne as to any one among you.” 


Mr. Coates now came forward, He 
made several attempts amid groans, 
hisses, and every species of con- 
teinptuous treatment, to address the 
audience, who would not listen to a 
line he had to say; and eventually, 
after a considerable deal of hustling, 
he was forced from the stage. ‘The 
company now began to depart, and 
thus gradually finished one of the 
most extraordinary: aud ene of the 
most interesting Ballets in its object, 
that perhaps ever was exhibited on. 
auy stage, . 

The person alluded to as» having 
acted in so singular a way during the 
disturbance, has authorized the ims¢r- 
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tion of a full apology for his impru- 
dent conduct, and to assure the pub- 
lic, that being in a state of inebriety, 
he was quite insensible of auy act he 
committed, till apprized of it by his 
friends on the following day. He is 
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impressed with feelings of the deep. 
est regret, and, in acknowledging his 
offence, trusts that a generous public 
will pardon the indignity offered, and 
attribute it to its real and unfortunate 
cause. 


ee 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


The late General Fitz-Patrick. 
“* Years following years steal something 
ev'ry day ; 
At last, they steal us from ourselves away.” 
T length—after a sort of harmo- 
LX nious decay of his whole frame, 
till not a stay or stamen of physical 
strength remained to him, poor Ge- 
neral Fitz-Patrick has followed into 
eternity so many of his illustrious 
frierids and co-mates. The unsparing 
hand of death has sadly thinned that 
knot of eminent persons who sur- 
rounded Mr. Fox, and who were more 
bound together by affection than even 
by their union in politics. Of those 
to whom, in the hasty «/ which he 
made on going to Paris in 1802, Mr. 
Fox bequeathed some little memorial, 
under the name of his “ earliest 
friends,” by way of distinction from 
others not mentioned in the will, 
whom he “ loved excessively,” all 
are gone except the Earl of Fitz-Wil- 
liam—and long, long may he survive 
in health, bearing some proportion to 
his unspotted virtue and universal 
worth. The rest are vanished; poor 
Fitz-Patrick being the last. 

Although connected by blood, and 
at his out-set by interest, with Mr. 
Fox's opponents, Fitz-Patrick uni- 
formly followed the fortanes of Fox. 
Until those noble youths, the Russells, 
attained an age to vindicate their race 
by their conduct, the Bedford influ- 
ence was supposed tobe directed by 
the late Mr. Righy. Mr. Righy’s was 
the first vote given against Mr. Fox 
for Westminster, in 1780, and it was 
given in the hope, wholly falsified by 
the result, that the tenantry of that 
great family would pursue Mr. Rig- 
by'’s example. A plavful parley took 
place upon the hustings, while the 
poll beoks were prepared, on the first 
day of the election, between Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Rigby; in which the former 
proved the better prophet, toretciling 
that St. Paul's parish: would do in his 


behalf, what he was sure the unde- 
generate descendants from such a stock 
as the house of Russell would do, if, 
iustead of being young school boys, 
they happened to be of a maturity to 
inanifest their principles. Although 
Vitz-Patrick’s seat in Parliament was 
affected by the Rigby management, 
Fitz-Patrick was unshaken in his poli- 
tics. By the side of Mr. Fox, after 
his return from America, bedeclaimed 
against that war, in which, according 
tu his duties asa soldier, he had fleshed 
his sword. From that hour to the 
hour of his death, there was not a 
curve in the politics of General Fitz- 
Patrick. Yet, though devoted to his 
party, the General's fine manners at- 
tracted the intercourse of his political 
adversaries. His society was culti- 
vated by many high persons on the 
other side of almost all questions, one 
of whom, the Duke of Queensberry, 
left to him a useful and noble memo- 
rial of regard, in a legacy which re- 
flected honour upon both the Duke 
and the General 


Uad Fitz-Patrick’s utterance been 
equal to his intellect, he could not 
fail to have attained.a prominent place 
in oraterical classification; but he 
seldom mixed ie debate beyond his 
official exigencies. In. these. discus- 
sions, he was exactly what he ouglit 
to be, and what might have been ex- 
pected from a man of his knowledge 
and taste. Nothing could be more 
full, and at the same time, more clear 
and succinct, than his speeches and 
replies during the two periods (1783 
and 1806-7) of his being Secretary at 
War. His antecedent function . of 
Secretary to the Lo d Lieutenant of 
Ireland, was marked with the like abi- 
lity. An occasion, however, occurred, 
on which Fitz-Patrick gave demon- 
stration that he was cipable of bolder 
flights. This was, upon his moticn 
respecting the Marquis de la Fayette. 
Never was praise more just than the 
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praise Ofsthe late Lord Melville on 
this subject, namely, *‘ that the hon. 
General's two friends had only im- 
paired the impression made by bis 
speech.” Never was praise more 
flattering, when those two friends were 
noother than Fox and Sheridan. Ifa 
“single speech” created the fame of 
Gerrard Hamilton, the title of Fitz- 
Patrick toa niche in the Temple is 
no wise inferior. | [t was the aniversal 
feeling of all who heard it; of friends 
and of foes; that the speech of Fitz- 
Patrick in favour of La Fayette was, 
to all its purposes, as nearly as any 
work of man can be—perfection itself. 

But the reputation of that speech, 
as of every exercise of his mental 
powers, came upon Fitz Patrick un- 
looked for. His excellence, even in 
his best talent, was the effect of relax- 
ation, not of industry. Instructed by 
observation, that the proper world of 
a rational being is his own circle; 
Fitz-Patrick had formed perhaps dhe 
truest estimate of popular acclaim; 
and to the ‘* crowd below” (as in some 
beautiful verses in one of the buildings 
at St. Anne’s-hill,, he well calls the 
world) Fitz-Patrick’s philosophy made 
him almost wholly indifferent. The 
pursuivants of glory on ‘* Fame’s mad 
voyage” must abide-all the chances of 
the tempest. 

With a temper divested of every 
thing abrupt and inflammable, his 
quiescent nature peculiarly qualified 
General Fitz-Patrick to survey with 
clearness, and to judge without pas- 
sion.. Hedidso, and was so esteemed 
by those who best knew bim. For his 
powers of judgment Mr. Fox had the 
highest value. ** Wait till we hear 
Dick’s opinion,” was an accustomed 
saying of his. The foremost intel- 
lectial enjoyment of Charles Fox, 
assuredly, was criticism. It is no 
wonder, therefore that the well-stored, 
highly-embellished mind of Fitz-Pa- 
trick should draw still closer to the 
intimacy and affections of tne suscep- 
tible heart of Fox, a companionship 
whiich began with the beginning of 
life, which was cemented by family 
intet-tmarriage, and by thousands of 
ties andsympathies. Accordingly, no 
man shared more than he shared of the 
confidence and communion of, Mr. 
Fox.  Fitz-Patrick, though a reader 
ouly for amusement, bad read nearly 
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all books. His liberal knowledge ex- 
tended to every thing, but he pre- 
tendedto nothing. There was not an 
atom of foppery in his whole charac- 
ter. Natural, easy, unaffected, su- 
premely well-bred, Fitz-Patrick, like 
his great friend, neither sought nor 
shunnedany particularsubject. W hat- 
ever the discussion, he took his share 
of it; but without intrusion or usur- 
pation. Though a charming mem- 
ber of a social circle, he never strove 
to shine in conversation. Whatever 
fell from him came without effort. 
He laboured at nothing, except where 
labour was wholly invisible—in his 
poetry. His poetry runs so smoothly, 
that it serves for an example to prove 
the rule—that the perfection of arti- 
fice is to hide itself. 


‘© For ease in writing flows from art, nog 
chance : 

As those move easiest who have learnt to 
dance.” 


In classic attainment Fitz-Pa- 
trick’s could not be compared (whose 
could ?) to the vast and varied erudi- 
tion of the mighty master of St. 
Anne's Hill; but the sound under-. 
standing of the General always kept 
him within his depths. Virgil was 
his favourite, of which author his 
imitations are unsurpassed, . Fitz- 
Patrick’s Palemon, which: makes Mr. 
Pitt personate the arbiter; the Bishop 
of Lincoln and Mr. Bankes the con- 
tending shepherds, Menalcus and Da- 
metas—this eclogue may compete 
with any thing by any author. Pro- 
fessing every respect for Mr. Can- 
ning’s ‘ universal’ intellect, this al- 
legation must be insisted on—that, in 
political satire, the equal of General 
Fitz-Patrick does not live after him 
in this island, Enraptured thousands 
have feasted on his poetry, in total 
ignorance of the identity of their 
gratifier; for, as he was a politician 
without ambition, so he was a .poet 
without vanity. He was, perhans, 
the only writer, in some close corner, 
of whose soul it was next to impossible 
to observe a trace of the common 
weaknesses of authorship. But it wild 
be lamentable if General Fitz- Patrick's 
poetry is not rescued from the incer- 
titude and oblivion which are. the or- 
dinary faté of party compositions ib 
temporary channels. Under fat other 
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destinations, alas! such an agreeable 

task cannot devolve upon his present 

biographer ; although he would cheer- 

fully contribute his materials to those, 

— fitted by fortune tosuch apious 
uty. 

Had length of days-been allowed to 
him, General Fitz-Patrick may rea- 
sonably have calculated upon many a 
future splendour, He was the heir to 
an Earldyum. He .was the uncle, be- 
loved-and honoured, of two nephews, 
(the Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Lord Holland) who, from their sta- 
tion, time of life, and talents, may be 
fairly imagined to trace a brilliant 
circle in the future coneerns of this 
State, af it be administered more 
majorum.. ‘That it will be so, is my 
doubt. Our ruler is not a 'Ticus, 
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RUSSIA. 

FENAGE Cossack has departed from 

this country, and embarked at 
Harwich, and probably arrived in the 
north just iv-time to hear of the check 
received by his countrymen on the 
Etbe. Previous to leaving town, he 
was introduced by Captain De Boch 
to the Prince Regent, who conversed 
for some ‘time with the officer, and 
presented the Cossack with & black 
velvet sword-belt, brilliantly studded 
with silver; a handsome silver car- 
touche box, with bis Royal Highness's 
cypher and crest; and a handsome 
sabre. His Royal Highness conde- 
scended to place the belt upon the 
Cossack, 

This check on the Elbe, sustained 
by the Russians, has been in conse- 
quence of one, or rather of several 
battles from the Ist to the 8thof May, 
when the French army entered Dres- 
den, the Russians having retreated 
from the plains of Lutzen, when the 
were the first to attack the Fateab 
whilst collecting on the ground. Im- 
partiality induces as to give the fol- 
lowing document, which, oo the con- 
tinent, has been received as the Rus- 
sian official account, dated from. the 
field of battle, the 2ist of April, 
(May 3), 1813:— 

** The Emperor Napoleon had left 
Mayeuce on the 12th (24th) of April. 
Having arrived at his army, every 
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The chorus against him, personally, 
is stronger than has ever beeniagainst 
any predecessor of any blood.. Yet, 
to my thinking, that Euthanasia, 
predicted by Hume, as the probable 
termination of our civil system, is 
more in perspective vow, than it has 
been in any period of anterior history. 
Bolingbroke has said, that great 
changes are seldom noticed while they 
are taking place. It. seems. to me, 
that no ghost needs come out of the 
grave to:foretell, that, from late events 
and present appearances, one. of these 
two results is certain—either that. a// 
expectants must dwindle into. syco- 
phancy, (which is itself an euthanasia, ) 
or that something must occur, to 
counterpoise that power which bears 
down every other. « 


AFFAIRS. 


thing annouriced that he meant in:- 
mediately to act on the offensive. In 
consequence, the combined Russian 
and Prussian arinies were united. be- 
tween ‘Leipzie and Altenburgh, a 
central position, and very advantage- 
ous in all possiple cases, Meanwhile 
the General in Chief, Count de W itt- 
genstein, had soon convinced himself, 
by good and spirited reconnoissances, 
that the enemy, after having con¢en- 
trated himself, was debouching, witli 
the whole of his force by Murseburgh 
and Weissanfels, whilst at..the. same 
time he sent a cousiderable corps on 
Leipzic, which ‘appeared. to ‘be. the 
principal. view of. his» operations, 
Count Wittgenstein immediately de- 
cided on taking advantage of the mo- 
ment, when it would; be out of the 
power of this detached corps to co- 
operate with the main bedy of ‘the 
French army,.and to attack this im- 
mediately with his whole force, For 
this purpose it was necessary to con- 
ceal his movements, and during the 
night, between the 19th. and. 20th, (1 
and 2) he drew to himself. the corps 
under the orders of the General of 
Cavalry, Tarwesoft. By this junction 
he found himself enabled to. throw 
himself en masse on the enemy ata 
poe where the latter might suppose 
1e had only to deal with a detachment 
whose aim was to give him disturbance 
ou his flanks. The action commenced. 


. 
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Generals Blucher and York entered 
into it with an ardour and energy 
which was in a lively manner parti- 
cipated by the troops. The operations 
took place between the Elster and the 
Lappe. The village of Gross Gers- 
chen was the key and centre of the 
French position. The battle coin- 
menced by the attack of this village. 
The enemy was sensible of the whole 
importance of this point, and wished 
to maintain himself in it. It was 
carried by the right wing of the corps 
under General Blucher’s orders, and 
at the same time his left wing pushed 
in front, and soon charged on the 
village of Klun Girschin. From this 
time-all the corps came successively 
into action, which soon became ge- 
neral. The village of Gross Girschin 
was disputed with unexampled ob- 
stinacy. It was six times taken and 
retaken by the bayonet. But the 
valour of the Russians and Prussians 
obtained the superjority, and this 
village, as well as those of Klein 
Gorschen and Rham, remained jn the 
hands of the combived armies. The 
enemy's centre was broken, and he 
was driven off the field of battle. He 


nevertheless brought forward fresh 
columns, which bein 
Leipsic, were destine 


brought from 
to support the 
left flank of theenemy. Some corps 
drawn from the reserve, and placed 
under the orders of Lieut. General 
Kilovintzen, were opposed to them. 
Here towards evening a combat com- 
menced, which was likewise exceed- 
ingly obstinate; but the enemy was 
also completely repulsed at this point. 
Every thing was disposed fcr receiv- 
ing the attack at sun-rise, and orders 
had been sent to General Metozadow- 
itsch, who, with his whole corps, was 
posted at Zeitz, to join the main army, 
and to be there at break of day, the 
presence of an entire fresh corps, with 
100 pieces of artillery, leaving no 
doubt as tothe issue of the day. But 
towards morning the enemy appeared 
to be moving towards Leipzic, always 
falling towards his rear guard. This 
mode of refusing the challenge made 
for engaging, gave reason for believ- 
ing that he would endeavour to ma- 
neuvre either to move towards the 
Libe, or on the communications of the 
combined armies. Under this supposi- 
tion, it became necessary to oppose ma- 
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neeuvre against manceuvre, by occupy- 
ing a commanding front between Col- 
ditz and Rothlitz, we immediately be- 
came possessed of every benefit of this 
kind, without for such purpose quit- 
ting too far the points for making an 
offensive attack. On this memorable 
day the Prussian army fought in a 
manner to fix the admiration. of its 
allies. The King’s Guards covered 
themselves with glory. Russians and 
Prussians rivalled each other in va- 
lour and zeal, under the eyes of the 
two sovereigns, who did not for a mo- 
ment quit the field of battle. The 
enemy has lost 16 cannon, and we 
have taken 1400 prisoners. Not a 
single trophy has been conquered from 
the allied army. Its loss in killed 
and Wounded may amount to 8000 
men; that of the French army is 
estimated at 12,000 or 15,000. Among 
the wounded are the Generals of 
cavalry Blucher, and Lieut.-General 
Kanownitzen and Sehomhorst. Their 
wounds are not dangerous. The ene- 
my having but few cavalry, endea- 
voured to get and keep possession of 
the villages, the grounds of which 
was intersected. Consequently the 
day of the 20th April (2d May) was a 
continual combat between ‘the infan- 
try. An uninterrupted shower of 
balls, bullets, grape-shot, and grenades 
was kept up on the part of the French 
during ten hours.” 

This account differs mucl: from the 
French, excepting in admitting their 
inferiority in cavalry, and in mention- 
ing of the several villages of Gross, 
Gerschen, &c. of which the French 
take no notice; but most of all, re- 
specting 5000 prisoners and 10 pieces 
of cannon, the French say. they took 
in the battle of Lutzen, which battle 
people might have supposed to have 
been won by the allies, if, with the 
most formidable cavalry in the world, 
and all «he country in their favour, 
they had not immediately retreated 
more than fifty miles! 

On the 5th of May Bonaparte was 
at Rochlitz. On the 7th he moved 
his head-quarters to Nossen, and from 
thence passed by W ilsdrof to Dresden. 
The Viceroy in preceding-hiw feil in 
with the allies ima strong position, 
and defeated them with a loss of one 
thousand killed and'three hundred pri- 
coners. After this, it is stated that the 
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Russians burned 800 of their own bag- 
gage wageons; notwithstanding which 
much baggage fell into the hands of 
the French; with 20 pieces of artillery,’ 
and several: corps of Cossacks were 
cut off on the road: On the approach’ 
of: the Viceroy to Dresden, the Rus-' 
sians set fire to the bridges, but not so 
as to ‘render them impassable, for the 
French entered that city the next day, 
when the Russians were driven from 
the right bank of the Elbe; and thus 
Bonaparte, who only a few months 
ago ‘passed through Dresden incognito 
a solitary déserter, entered that capi- 
tal at mid day, May 8, a conqueror, 
at the head of 2 triumphant army. 


The personal activity of the French 
Emperor is astonishing. Immediately 
after entering Dresden he made the 
circuit of the whole city, visiting the 
stores, &c. and did not return to the 
palace, where he. is lodged, till seven, 
in the evening: and at three o'clock 
in the. morning of the 9th, be ordered 
a battery to be ,placd on one of the 
bastions, to command.the right bank 
of the river. Torgau and Wittem- 
berg must of course be relieved with 
their large garrisons. Atthe northern 
extremity of the. Elbe, Cuxhaven is 
re-occupied, aud Hamburgh is threat- 
ened withall the vengeance due to 
traitors by two corps under Dumon- 
ceau and Vandamme, without. the 
smallest chance: of assistance either 
from England or Sweden, as the 
Crown Prince, we are again told, is 
too much taken up with the idea of 
getting possession of Norway as his 
first operation, to think of the. allies; 
though, absurdly enough, he was pre- 
paring to go to Dresden just in time 
to see it in possession of the French, 


Disnnion among the allies, the 
French tell us, is alreidy the conse- 
quencé of their ill success. The 
Russians, however, cannot say the 
Prussians did not expose themselves, 
for they seem to bave been put in the 
front of the battle. Unfortunately for 
the allies they have despised and un- 
dervalued their enemy, telling their 
troops they should have nothing but 
striplings to contend with: and so 
jnfatuated were the Russians with the 
prospect of success, and lest the French 
should escape without a battle, that 
jen. Wittgenstein is represented tu 
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have said he would rather lose his 
right arm than they should chanve 
their position. «A great personage also 
is. said to: have declared, a very short 
tinve before the battle, that unless they 
acceded to his terms, he would push 
them to the Rhine, and_ dictate the 
conditions. of peace in the city of Parijs! 
The consequence -of .atl this vain 
boasting. has: been to» place peace at a 
greater distance than ever, and to call 
forth -that energy in the French cha- 
racter regembiing that of one of their 
wounded generals, who refused to be 
carried out of the field, declaring that 
the.time was come when every French- 
man, who had any heart or soul in 
him, ought rather to ‘perish than 
slacken in his exertions. The length 
of the war, and the example of the 
Emperor has made France a nation of 
heroes; and when a spirit of emula- 
tion and resistance to oppression is 
kindled among an enthusiastic sol- 
diery, their efforts have ever been irre- 
sistible. i 

Equally as idle it seems has been 
the calculation of the allies, that the 
fortunate genius of the great captain 
had forsaken him. Though this may 
be the case in the end, it. is both ab- 
surd and impolitic to reckon upon any 
such change without stronger evi- 
dence in its favour than has hitherto 
appeared. By a kind of fatality, the 
allies appear divided at the first out- 
set. Instead of running together right 
towards one goal, they start aside. to 
follow their particular interests: this 
is the case’ particularly with Sweden 
and others, who may rather be cabled 
bottle-hoiders than combatants. Nor- 
way, which we have thrown in: the 
way of the Swedes, seems to have 
operated as a complete diversion! 
Canit then be reasonably supposed, 
that the Russians will persevere ina 
contest in which they have every 
thing to hope from the co-operation 
of the northern nations and the Ger- 
manic body, atid every thing to fear 
from their tardiness and disunion? 

‘The probability is that the scene of 
war will now be between the Oder and 
the Vistula, and not between the 
Elbe and the Oder. Here the Rus+ 
siatis are nearer to their own resources, 
and here are all the Prussiaw fortresses, 
which one army must relieve, or the 
other besiege. 
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FRANCE. 

Long before it was generally ex- 
pected, the campaign has been open- 
ed on the banks of the Elbe, aot, it 
seems, accorditg to: the wishes of -the 
French who were unprepared, but in 
consequence of the determination of 
the alliés to’ attack them before they 
could well choose their ground and 
collect their forces. Several affairs of 
posts, particularly one at Weissenfels, 
had previously occurred, in which no 
doubt both parties claim the victory. 
Yet, after all, the great battle of Lut- 
ren, fought oa the gdef May, bas been 
vo farther decisive than in compelling 
the Russians’ and Prussians to leave 
the ficld of battle to the French, and 
that in such excellent order, that even 
if the Frencty had abounded in caval- 
ry, tite want of which is evident, the 
advanf&ige would have been of little 
avail. In the affair of Weissenfels, on 
the ist of May, the French say 15,000 
cavairy were driven from the plains 
by nearly the same number of their 
infantry. The enemy had three colo- 
nels, thirty officers, and 400 men killed 
or -wouaded, besides a great number 
of horses: but here the very first can- 
non-shot fired by the allies, killed the 
French Marshal Bessiéres, Duke of 
Istria, first striking his wrist, and then 
piercing his grein’: his death was so 
rayid, that the pain, if any, was trivial. 
The great battle on the 2d of May was 
very briefly characterised im a note 
fronrthe French Emperor to the Em- 
press. |t was dated-trom the field of 
battle, two leagues in advance of Lut- 
zen, the 2d of May, informing ber he 
had gained a most complete victory 
over the Russian aod Prussian army, 
commanded by the Emperor Alexan- 
der and King of Prussia in person, in 
which. 39,500 cannon-balls had been 
fired, and that notwithetanding the 
immense inferiority of cavalry, the 
good-will aud courage inherent in 
Frenchmen supplied every thiag. 

The -battle of Lutzen embraced a 
line of two leagues or ‘six niles, co- 
vered with fire, smoke, and clouds of 
dust.. 'The centre of the Freach was 
so hardly pressed, that it gave way, 
and same of the valiant youths who 
formed it-keiag met by the Emperor, 
rallied, exclaiming, ‘ Vive ! Empe- 
ceur..,. Here-the village of Kara, which 
had been taken and retaken several 
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times, was again in the hands of the 
Russians, but the Emperor ordering 
up a battery of eighty field pieces, the 
fire became dreadful, and the enemy 
gave way on all sides. The village of 
Kara was taken, and the French con- 
tinued to advance, beating the charge; 
the enemy being pursued a league 
and a half, the French-soon arrived at 
the heights, which they were informed 
had been occupied by the Emperor 
Alexander uf Russia, the King of 
Prussia, and the Brandenburyh fa- 
mily, during the battle. The Prus- 
sians stated, that finding the battle 
lost, ‘Alexander rode through the 
ranks, exclaiing, * Courage! God 
is with us!’ The French loss, accord- 
ing to their statement, amounts to 
10,000 men, and that of the enemy to 
25 or $0,000. They further state, that 
not one-half of their army was in the 
action, and that with little or no caval- 
ty which the Emptror kept back, as it 
said, wishing to have them spared! 
Certain it is, that several French 
corps on the march had not the oppor- 
tunity of coming up, so determined 
were the allies upon being the first 
assailants. 

Another proof of the diminution of 
the French armies, appears from the 
necessity of bringing forward what are 
called the marine corps. On the part 
of the allies, the Princes of Mecklen- 
burgh and Hesse Homburg were kill- 
ed, the former was interred, by the 
French, of the morning of the 4th of 
May at Pegau, with all the honours 
due to his rank. The combived Rus- 
sian and Prassian army is estimated 
at from 150 to 209,060 men: they re- 
treated by way of Dresden, followed 
by Gen. Count Lauristou, while the 
Prince of Moskwa marched towards 
the Elbe, to raise the blockades of 
Torgau and Wittemberg. Glogau 
and Thorn are said to have held out 
bravely against the besiegers, the 
latter having made $008 prisoners. 

On the 5th the Freach Emperor's 
head-quarters were at Colditz, arid 
those of his Generals at Wuitzen, 
Leipsic, Altenburg, &c. The French 
were also at Rochlitz, where the King 
of Prussia and the Emperor Slexan- 
der had slept. : 

The Emperor has bestowed great 
encowiums upon the young conscripts, 
and as moré battles must then hare 
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seemed unavoidable, he knew he 
should have occasion for all the zeal 
and exertion for which he has given 
them credit. During: twenty years, 
he sai¢ he never saw so much devotion 
and bravery! The Prussians, onthe 
other hand, are depicted as: discon- 
tented with ‘the service, and. as repre- 
senting themselves compelled to enter 
it under pain of punishment, and the 
loss of property! 

Though nothing like the language 
of despondency is used, the French 
accounts do not partaké of that triam- 
phant tone which used to distinguish 
thém, neither do they take upon them 
to predict the future fate of their ene- 
mies: they say,and perhaps with no 
smalf share of truth, that ‘if the 
sovereigns and ministers who direct 
the cabinets could have been present 
on the iield of battle, Europe would at 
length be at peace; they would give 
up alt hopes of causing the star of 
France to set, and perceive that those 
councillors who wish to dismember 
the French empire are preparing the 
ruin of their sovereigns.” 

Ag au apology for taking none of 
the colours of the ailies, it is stated 
they were kept in the reserve during 
the action; the few prisoners also 
made by the French, though they may 
impute it to the want of cavalry, is 
another proof of the firmness and de- 
termination wih which their oppo- 
nents have been actuated. . The report 
therefore, in the French papers of the 
disunion between. the Russians and 
Prussians since the battie, is subject 
to some doubt as to its extent; so 
again is the assertion, that only half 
the French army were engaged, for, 
if true, it would indeed augur very 
badly for the future success of the 
allies. 

SPAIN. 

The most singular circumstance, 
not of a military nature, which has 
occurred in Spain, is the issuing of 
the manifesto of the Cardimal de Bour- 
hon, the head of the Spanish regeney, 
against the conduct of the pope's 
nuncio, or anrbassador, who has been 
secretly endeavouring to excite the 
Spanish bishops to refuse pablishing 
and reading the deciee of the Cortes 

°for the suppression of the inquisition 
“T'6 this'the enetiies.of Catholic eman 
‘cipation say, that niterfereace on the 
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part of the Pope, in the affairs of the 
state, is still admitted; to. which ‘the 
friends of: toleration reply, that ‘it ra- 
ther furnishes:a triumphant argument 
against..those who contend ‘that the 
religion of the Roman: Catholic in. 
terferes with his duty'to the state; and 
that Catholics may be depended on 
as gooil and. loyal subjects, since here 
we find that even a Roman Catholic 
cardinal thinks himself bound to vin- 
dicate the civil rights of the state, 
when invaded even by the Pope him- 
self.—The Cardinal de Bourbon, after 
roundly taxing this nuncio with acting 
in a double capacity, and ‘endeavour- 
ing to sow the seeds of rebellion in the 
country, intimates that he might have 
seized his temporalities, and ordered 
hin out of the kingdom; but, for the 
present, has contented himself with 
this public exposure of his conduct. 
The supplement to the London 
Gazette, Tuesday, May 18, contains a 
dispatch from Lieut-Gen. Sir Jobo 
Murray, Bart. dated Head-quarters, 
Castella, April 14, giving an account 
of an action with Suchet on the 18th; 
who, on the morning of the ith, at- 
tacked and dislodged, with some loss, 
a Spanish corps, under Gen. Elio, at 
Yecla, which threatened his right, 
while it supported the British -left 
flank. In the evening he advanced to 
Villena in considerable foree, and 
captured, on the merning of the 12th, 
a Spanish garrison; the French say, 
consisting of two of-the finest regt- 
ments in the service, and that the 
Kuglish saw them «léfile prisoners 
Without attempting to come down 
froni the heights of Castella to their 
assistance. Unfortunately for the 
enemy he took this for-weakness ; and 
on the 138tb, at noon, ascending the 
heights to -dislodge the English, he 
met with-a severe repulse, and was 
compelled to retreat with very con- 
siderable loss. That of the Engtist, 
on this occasion, is Fepresentéd at little 
jess than 500 killed and wounded: The 
Fretich, who much out-number usit 
cavalry, state it at G00, and'assert thaf, 
juciuding the Spanish garrison betore 
meutioned, they made 2,700 ‘prisuu- 
eis, with aloss, on their own side; ot 
about 00 put hore de combat! 'Pliey 
Mention no cannen dé being taken, 
though Sir J. Murray acknowledges 
that two of the mountain-guns feil imio 
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the hands of the enemy. Both ina me from several quarters, and con- 
mauner claim the victory; thetruthis; tinued to be reported for several days, 
that the French attacked: and. were SWEDEN. Forr 
repulsed, but not followed. Theylost- Strange suspicions have arisen, 
no cannot, but they took two pieces. since our last, relative to the.conduct 
They charged’ with great gallantry up of the Crown Prince, who has been 
the heights, but were driven down with charged with duplicity in his relations 
the-severé loss necessarily incidental with this country, in declining to put 
tosuch an operation. Sir John Mur- himself at the head of his. troops, and 
ray is thought to have exaggerated the march with his contingent against the 
loss:of the enemy, and to have been common enemy. A change io his 
over-credulous in believing the death sentimests and conduct has been po- 
of General:-Harispe. A Grenada ar- sitively asserted, and still remains un- 
ticle expresses a degree of surprize, contradicted, though Mr. Ponsonby 
that the English general did not pur- on the 4th, and Earl- Grey on the 
sue his enemy further. . Four days 14th, pressed ministers on the subject 
afterthe battle, Suchet’s head-quarters. in the Lords and Commons. Mr. P. 
were at San Felipe, in front of Kucar. then said if the situation of affairs, 
The enemy have since.entered Castro between Great Britain and Sweden, 
and St. Andero, but the shipping in was such as to render it imprudent to 
this port escaped to Gijon. Sir John make any express declarations, he 
Murray also expressed his ardent de- should rest perfectly satisfied, though 
sire to reach the intrenched position the sums then advanced to. Sweden 
of San Felipe, but the enemy got amounted to $00,000]. and no exer- 
there before him ! tions had been made by that power, 
Dispatehes have also. been received except the sending of some troops to 
from Lord Wellington, dated Head- its own province of Pomerania, He, 
quarters, Frenada, on the 28th of as well as Earl Grey, complained of 
April, stating that the enemy had our government for making an offer 
made no movement. Different Spa- of Norway to that power, as a reward 
nish divisions, in the mean time, are for joining us against France. and 
moving to support the allied army Denmark. This bonus to engage 
under Murello,  Doanell, and Carlo Sweden in hostilities, Ear! Grey said, 
D'Espana. Sir R, Hill had advanced appeared to him to be founded in 
beyond Doria. The British and Por- principles the most iniquitous, and 
tuguese cavalry were in good condi- most mischievous in their operations 
tion, and had all set out for the fron- upon Europe at large; but, still the 
tier. Lord Wellington, it wasthought, Earl of Liverpool did not find himself 
would move on about the 14th instant. at liberty to throw any light upon the 
Gn the other hand, the French were mysterious conduct of the Crown 
concentrated between Valladolid and Prince of Sweden, whom same people 
Salamanca, and were. supposed to be still think will not draw his sword 
on the eve of advancing; though it is against his old master and companion 
much more probable they would risk in arms. However, when Mr. Rosé 
an engagement with the Douro in returns from his mission to Stock- 
their rear, even if they. venture to holm, or when the usual vote of credit 
make .any serious stand between that comes to he taken into consideration, 
and the Ebro, parijament will most probably know 
The lame gazette of Tuesday, May the nature of - our late connections 
18, containing General Murray's dis- with foreign powers, and whether we 
patches, was mended. in. that of Sa- have not been duped ont of the money 
turday, May.22, Writing from Alcoy, advanced to Sweden before she had 
April 17, to Marquis Wellington, he proceeded too far to retract, 
sayseethe enemy, by forced. marches, DENMARK, 
occupied. Ontiniente and Mogente, Inadispatch from Brigadjer-Gen. 
and would reach San Felipe betorehim, Lyon, dated Schwarzenbeck, May MM, 
‘Yo Lord Bathurst, he says—-{ beg to which appears ia the Landon Gazette 
acquaint your lordship that my in- for Saturday, May 22,.it appears that 
formation respecting General Harispe .after an attack made upon the islands 
proves incorrect, although it came to of Ochsenwerder and Williamsberg, 
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near Hamburgh, on thegth of May, 
by five or six thousand men under 
the French Marshal Davoust, who 
gained some ground but was ‘afler- 
wards defeated. a flag of truce was 
sent out by General, Wagher,; com- 
manding the advanced guard of the 
Danish army in Holstein, with a de- 
claration, that the forces under ‘his 
command would co-operate in.the 
defence of Han:burgh, shauld an_at- 
tack be persevered in on that city. 
On the officer's return, and. a con- 
tinvation. of the operations of the 
enemy, the Danish, forces actually 
passed the frontier, and took up.a 
position on the Hamburg-berg, with 
, ten pieces of cannon,,whilst a.line of 
gunboats was at the same time sta- 
tioned for the defence of the port. It 
appears very singular, indeed, that 
the Danes should thus take so sudden 
and decided a part against France; 
for this, a two fold motive has been 
urged—first, to prevent the confla- 
gration and destruction of the city 
Ly the patriots and Russians, in case 
of asuccessful attack; and, secondly, 
to prevent its occupation by the Swe- 
dish army, which has so long been 
reported on_its way to tle Elbe. Da- 
voust, about the same time, issued a 
reclamation evidently threatening 
amburgh, he says—‘ In regard to 
those districts whieb have voluntarily 
supplied the enemy with shelter, pro- 
tection, and support, which have been 
active in rebellion, have raised troops 
for the enemy's service, and dared, by 
taking up arms, tothrow off the allegi- 
ance they had sworn, a terrible ven- 
geance awaits them—a vengeance 
which even delay cannot defeat. I 
shall Guieadineals name commis- 
sioners of inquiry; which pursuant 
to their orders will yisit the territories 
on both banks of the Elbe, and rigidly 
pursue their investigation. But it is 
only the. guilty that need tremble! 
the innocent have nothivg to fear.” 
On the 12th of May the French, 


not being yet dislodged from the en- 
virons of amburgh, made another 


attack, covered by cannon, &c. The 
Hanseatic Legion of new recruits were 
engaged, and sorry are we to. rclate 
that $00 of these, that were wade pri- 
soners with their commander, Stel- 
leing, were tied two and two together, 
and marched like felons to Harbury. 
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The Danes, on.this. day, lost 60. men 


.and some officers. ; In. the, former at. 
tack the Hanoverians were the greatest 
sufferers. The conduct of Deamark 
is astonishing; for if the:French are 
successful but for ¢ shart, time, they 
will lay Holstein and, Sleswick. under 
the, most s¢vere contributions, 
AMERICA. 

Rumours it is ‘said havipg been 
circulated ip, some ,of' the factious 
prints in that country, that the media- 
tion of the Emperor, of Russia, be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, had heen offered apd rejected; 
the American government statéd it as 
a fact jn their official paper, The Na- 
tional Intelligencer, that they received 
no intimation on the part of the Em- 
peror directly or indirectly, until Con- 
gress had adjourned. “* Some per- 
sons,” say they, “* are much animated 
with the prospect of peace; for our 
parts we have no such expectation; 
our government have taken a stand, 
from which it cannot recede, without 
entailing upon itself an eternal dis- 
grace—The offer’of Russia should not 
slacken the nerves of government, 
nor relax the exertions of the people.” 

By this time it is expected that the 
Americans have been brought into 
another way of thinking, from having 
some of their towns upon the coast 
laid in ashes. This was particularly 
the case at Norfolk, in Virginia, a 
place burnt during the last unbappy 
war with our colonies. 

Relative to our late disasters at sea, 
Earl Grey asserted that the Java, had 
not above $8 able seamen .on board 
when she left the Thames, the rest 
were landsmen and boys. He said 
three of our ships being taken by 
American ships of their own class, be- 
fore we had been at war a year, de- 
manded enquity and consideration, 


The Earl. of Galloway admitted 
that numbers of our seamen were “in 
the enemy's service. Was it, he said, 
from their versatile character? A 
great part of our valuable. men were 
impressed, but were not. adequately 
rewarded, depending as we did on our 
naval strength.|. These, be said, were 
oftem boatswains and mates of .mer- 


‘ehantmen, and he thought sufficient 


stations and increase of reward should 
indeinvify them. The length of the 
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war, he alluded to as another reason of 
distike to’ the service, ‘while former 
wars were’ short and so was the evil; 
and if this be a true statement, we 
ate nourishing the seeds of our own 
destruction in the navy.” 

Earl Grey’ asserted’ that impress- 
ment should be made ‘as little néces- 
sary as possible, and-that it was desir- 
able we should amend the situation of 
our seamen. Though impressment 
was a custom that could not be given 
up, the men's situations should be 
made comfortable. He asserted, with 
respect to blockading, that though 
every port could not be hermetically 
sealed, yet New York, into which the 
Hornet has escaped, since she sunk 
the Peacock, might be blockaded nine 
months out of the twelve. His Lord- 
ship thought our trade shamefully ex- 
posed in various quarters of the globe, 
and asserted that Jamaica had been 
actually blockaded by the enemy’s 
privateers, while our vessels carrying 
sugar coast-ways had been taken by 
them. 

It, however, does appear that the 
secretary to the Russian Legation had 
arrived at New York on the 20th of 
March, from Washington, he having 
obtained a flag of truce for a vessel to 
carry a minister from the American 
government to Russia, to be met there 
by one from the British government, 
to negociate a peace. 

Lewiston, in the Delaware river, 
has been bombarded by the Belvidere 
frigate and two other ships of war; 
this might have.-been prevented, if 
the American governor bad conde- 
scended to permit the squadron to 
have watered, but this he refused to 
the last. 

DOMESTIC. 

The real state of our finances must 
appear from the intended treatment 
of poor Ireland, as laid down by Mr. 
Fitzgerald in the late committee of 
Ways and Means. In stating the terms 
on which the Irish loan had been con- 
tracted for, he said, for every 100l. 
subscribed, the contractors should re- 
ceive’ 1201. in the five per cents, and 
treasury bills at 111. 15s., the total 
amount of the interest of which, to 
the public, would be 61. 5s. gd. He 
said it would be recollected, by the 
committee, that this money raised at 
61. 5s. Qd., was in a country where the 
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interest of: moncy is at six* per cent. 
1a apportioning ‘the: new taxes ‘for 
Treland, he ‘had endeavoured  to’‘as+ 
similate them, ‘as nearly as possible, 
to the situatiow of both countries. “It 
was hit intention to impose on all 
goods, wares, and merchandize im- 
ported, (except coffee, ‘tea, sugar, 
wines, and cotton wool) an additional 
duty of twenty-five per cent. On to- 
bacco, he proposed to lay’a duty of 
tid alb., on coffee 1d. {It had-been 
his intention to raise the duty on tea 
in Ireland to the same amount as i@ 
England, but on more mature con- 
sideration he had abandoned it. The 
additional duty on wines, would be 
one third of the difference at present 
existing between Great Britain and 
Ireland; viz. 81. 10s. a hogshead of 
claret. He intended to faise the duties 
on excise 5s. abarrel'on malt; he also 
proposed to reduce the rate of postage 
to all towns near the capital, the lowest 
rate to be 2d. within ten miles, and so - 
progressively under fifty miles, and te 
jncrease all the rest. The alterations 
proposed on assessed taxes were on 
windows, male servants, horses, and 
carriages; on windows a difference of 
Sl. 18s. to 41. 4s.; for one horse 11. 10s. ; 
for two, 2!.; and so in proportion, and 
a similar increase of the duty on car- 
riages; for one the duty should be 
101.; for four, 181. 4 : 

On Friday, May 14, a°meeting of 
freeholders was held at the Mermaid, 
Hackney, as thinly attended as any 
ever held on any public occasion. It 
was for the purpose of addressing the 
Princess of Wales, upon her complete 
triumph over a premeditated con- 
spiracy aimed at hercharacter, honour, 
andlife. Mr. Northmore, Mr. Bentléy, 
Mr. Thompson, and Mr. Hunt, ad- 
dressed the meeting with vreat ani- 
mation and pleasantry; but as a part 
of the address touched upon partia- 
mentary reform, it was objected to as 
irrelevant by the county meinbers, 
Mr. Byng and Mellish. The ‘sheriffs 
also seemed to think they had been 
taken by surprize, as nothing relative 
to parliamentary. reform was‘ even 
hinted in the requisition. Their ob- 
jections, however, were overruled by 
a large majority of landholdérs, ac- 
companied with hissing and hooting , 
both the members at first reftised to 
go up with the ‘addess, when pre. 
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sented. :A vote of censure was passed 


on Mr, Mellish, and the meeting ad- ' 


journed. ‘ 
An address, to the same purpdsé, 
has also been carried: in Berkshire, 
wigere many excellent things were 
said, by the speakers, against the abuses 
of the constitution. 
Denial of the Trinity /—An ‘act of 
Parliament is now under agitation, 
which; if passed, ** will make a greater 
change in the religion of this country 
than has ever yet been made ;” not 
that as Mr. Cobbett thinks it strikes 
at the root of Christianity itself, since 
itis evident the founder of Christi- 
anity knew of no subtle distinctions, 
and acknowledged nove but the one 
God: of his fathers; but because the 
denial of the Trinity, or three Gods, 
has been the ground work of most of 
the differences and animosities in 
religion. Mr. W. Smith, in a late 
motion he made in the Commons, 
said he believed no opposition would 
bé made to it, and he therefore would 
not take up two minutes. of their at- 
terition. - The act of King William, 
known by the name of the Toleration 
Act, denied, to persons who disbe- 
lieved the Trinity, the benefit of To- 
leration.- Aract'of the 19th of his 
present Majesty, required only the 


general belief in the doctrines of 


Christianity and the Scriptures; but 
it so. happened, that though, by the 
act of the 19th; .it was not necessary to 
subseribe-té the articles of the church 
of. Engiand; professing a belief in the 
Trinity, the: acts. of the Oth and 10th 
of King William were not repealed. 
By these acts, persons, who in writing 
or conversation, deny the existence 
of any persons in the Trinity, are 
disabled in law from holding any of- 
fice civil, ecclesiastical, or military, 
on conviction; and if a second time 
convicted, they are disabled to sue or 
prosecute inany action orinformation, 
orto be the guardian of any child, 
and Liable to be imprisoned for three 
years. The only object of Mr. Smith's 
bill was to do away. these penalties. 
He said the liberal act, passed last 
year, was highly creditable to the 
ministers of this country, and the 
times in which we lived. The only 
question now for consideration was, 
whether those persons, dissenting 
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from the charch of England, should 
be'still liable to the penalties of the 
acts of King William. He, therefore, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for’ 
granting further relief to the different 
persuasions of Christians in‘ this 
country, who disbelieved the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Fhe speaker observed 
that the regular course was to move 
first that the motion be submitted to 
a committee of the whole house, 
which was accordingly done. 

Lord. Castlereagh said, he cer- 
tainly did not see any reason to ob- 
ject’ to the principle of the bill. 
When the bill was before the ‘House, 
if there was any thing objectiouable 
in the mode of granting the relief, it 
would be noticed: Leave was ac- 
cordingly moved for and obtained to 
bring in the bill in question. 

Whatever Mr. Cobbett may say as 
to the divinity of Christ being the 
basis of Christianity, we are ‘certain 
that whenever this matter comes to 
be fairly argued, it will’ be shewn 
either that he is strongly prejpdiced 
against rational Christianity; or, that 
he uses this argument against his 
better knowledge, by way of reproach. 
Little must he know of church history, 
who will not acknowledge that Chris- 
tianity was received by thousands in 
different parts of Asia and Europe; 
more than three huridred years hefore 
the divinity of Christ was ever thought 
of being established’ as an article of 
faith! 

Assassination of Bonaparte !—Thurs- 
day, May 20, a policy was opened at 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, on the life. of 
Bonaparte. The terms were to re- 
ceive an hundred if the French em- 
peror should be dead, or a prisoner, 
within one month, from the 19th of 
May, inst. to the 19th of June next. 
Upon this subject the Morning Chro- 
nicle of Friday, May 20, makes. the 
following remarks :~—“* This.most dis- 
graceful species of gambling. on the 
ife of a human being, creating.a: pe- 
cuniary motive to assassination, we 
lament to say, received countenance 
from persons who affect peculiar 
sanctity and religious conscience, How 
inconsistent with their ‘professions, 
that even Quakers should take a share 
in the tempting speculation! ‘This 
kind of policy is sometimes opened 
with no other view than-to fayour 2 
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job in the funds, by giving rise to the 
idea that a plot is laid for assassination, 
jn the confidence that there arc beings 
vile enough te perpetrate the deed for 
money. We wish. it, were.possible to 
keep a transaction so iniquitous from 
the knowledge of mankind; but such 
policies find their way to the Ex- 
change at Amsterdam. Itis, therefore, 
to enter a moral protest against the 
base and degenerate practice, that we 
mention this instance. To save the 
name and character of England from 
infamy, the committee of Lloyd's 
ought, themselves, to take a decisive 
step to prevent the disgrace of the 
House by such disgusting exhibitions ; 
otherwise the legislature ought to in- 
terfere, and make the opening of such 
a policy a misdemeanour.” The 
Morning Chronicle, on the following 
day, insisted that the Quakers ought 
publicly to disown an individual whom 
it was again asserted had subscribed to 
this disgraceful policy; but, as it is 
proliable neither their body nor the 
legislature will take any step at pre- 
sent, it would be more open and manly 
in the advocates for private murder, to 
offer a large reward to any person who 
would undertake it; and if a married 
man, to provide handsomely for his 


family, as his own death would be 


preity certain. If he effected his bu- 
siness, the subscribers at Lloyds, reli- 
gious and loyal, would, beyond all 
doubt, erect a monument to the me- 
mory of a man,who, by ridding Europe 
of its scourge, would free them from 
all their alarms and apprehensions. 
Mr. White, jun. who was found 
guilty of publishing a libel, in the 
Independent Whig, against his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
relative to the murder of Sellis, was 
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brought up for judgment, in the 
Court: of King's Bench, on the 24th 
inst. when. the sentence of the Court 
was, that he should be confined in his 
Majesty's; gaol of Newgate fifteen 
months, and pay a fine of 2001. 

2 


At length, on Tuesday.the 25th,. the 
long-expected dispatches from Lord 
Cathcart relative to the battle of the 
2d of May, appeared in the London 
Gazette; they are dated Dresden, May 
Gth. They scarcely put us in posses- 
sion of a single fact that was not 
known before; though they. confirm 
the report, that the allies remained in 
possession of the disputed villages, 
and of the line on which the enemy 
had stood, till next morning. Lord 
Cathcart very portentously confesses 
he was disappointed in not seeing the 
destruction of Bonaparte a’ his 
army! He also makes it appear that 
the allies were ignorant of the nature 
of the ground upop which the French 
engaged, there being. some hollow 
ways, &c, not discernible till ap- 
proached, The number and the man- 
ver of placing the French cannon is 
also spoken of in terms of surprise, and 
though prisoners and cannon are 
hinted at, no mention is made of the 
amount of either. 


The Russians at Hamburgh, unable 
to made: head against the French in 
that quarter, seem preparing to retreat, 
and leave the people they pretended 
to deliver to their fate. As we appre- 
hended, long before the battle of Lut- 
zen, the people who have transferable 
property are on their way to this coun- 
try. Twenty five vessels for this pur- 
pose sailed from Hamburgh on: the 
15th inst. 
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which will be regularly inserted. 
AGRICULTURE. 
HE Farmer's recent and impor- 
tant Discovery of a System for 
improving Land, aud augmenting the 


Crops of Corn, &c. at not one-half - 


the Expense which is now incurred 
by the present Mode of manufacturing 
Land. By C.Drury. 65, © 


Davv'’s Elements of Agticultural 
Chemistry: in a Course, of Lecttires 
fot the’ Board of Agiiculture. 4to. 
Ql. 2s. 2 ; 

Greaves's short Treatise on Natural 


and Practical Agriculture. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Haggitt’s Two Letters to a Fellow 


25a. 
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of the Society of Antiquaries, on the 
Subject of Gothic Architecture. roy. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The civil Architecture of Vitruvius; 
comprising those Books of the Authar 
which relate to the public and private 
Edifices of the Ancients. ‘Translated 
by W. Wilkins, M.A. F.A.S. folio, 
$i. 3s. or royal paper, 61. 6s. 

Wyatt's Observations on the Design 
for the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, as 
executed in the Year 1812; accompa- 
nied by Plans, Elevations, and Sec- 
tions of the same. Engraved on 
Plates. royal dto. @l. 15s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Rev. J. Newton, 
some time a Slave in Africa: ina Se- 
ries of Letters, written by Himself, to 
the Rev. Dr. Haweis. 2s. 

Stephens’s Memoirs of Jolin Horne 
Tooke; interspersed with original Do- 
cuments. 2 vols. 8vo. 245. 

DRAMA. 

Education: aComedy, in Five Acts, 
as performed at the Theatre Royal 
Covent-Garden. By'T. Morton. 2s.6d. 


EDUCATION. 

Ryland’s Vocabulary of English 
Words derived from the Saxon; with 
their Signification in Spanish. To 
which is added, a short English Gram- 
8vo. 


mar for the Use of Spaniards. 


HISTORY. 

The European in India; from a 
Collection of Drawings; witha Pre- 
face and copious Descriptions, by 
Capt. T. Williamson. Accompanied 
stith a brief History of ancient and 
modern India, by F. W. Blagdon, Esq. 
4to. 51. 5s. 

*Thomson's Sicily, and its Inhabit- 
ants, in 1809 and 10. 4to. $is.6d. 


LAW. 

Case of the Bishop of London ; in 
Two Cases respecting the licensing a 
Lecture. Extracted from East's Re- 

rts for Easter Term 1811, and Hi- 
ary Term 1812. 4s. 

Espivasse’s Treatise on the Law of 
Actions on Penal Statutes in general. 
8vo. 16s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Fyfe's Qutlines of comparative Ana- 
tomy. 8vo, 8s. 

Johnson's Essay on the Influence of 
Tropical Climates, more especially 
the Climate of India on European 
Constitutions. Gyo. 14s. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

Retreat of the French Army from 
Russia: being a most interesting de- 
tail of the important Events and 
dreadful Sufferings of the Allied 
Forces, commanded by Bonaparte 
during their retreat from Moscow. }s. 

A View of the French Campaign in 
Russia, in the Year 1812. S8vo. 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Boxiana, or Sketches of ancient and 
modern Pugilism, from the Days of 
the renowned Broughton and Stack to 
the Heroes of the present Milling Era. 
Svo, 12s. 

The East India Question fairly elu- 
cidated, by Considerations on the 
Expediency and Wisdom of allowing 
the Out-ports to infringe upon the 
Rights and Privileges of the Charter 
By D. Hughson. 

Observations on the Evidence rela- 
ting to the Duties on Leather, taken 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, April 5, 1819. Is. 

The Philosophy of Nature, or the 
Influence of Scenery on the Mind and 
Heart. 2 vols. cr.8vo. 18s. 

Bland’s Collections from the Greek 
Anthology, and from the pastoral, 
elegiac, and dramatic Poets of Greece. 
8vo. 18s. 

tippingham’s Visit to the Loudon 
Museum; designed to convey, through 
the Medium of familiar Conversation, 
a Knowledge of Natural History, ac- 
cording to the Linnean System. 2 
vols, Ss. 

La Feuille des Gens du Monde, ou 
Journal Imaginaire, par Madame de 
Genlis. §Svo. 12s. 

The Opinions of different Authors 
upon the Punishment of Death. Se- 
lected by B. Montague, Esq. Vol. III. 
Svo. 19s. 

Eley’s Visits of Mercy; being the 
Journal of the stated Preacher to the 
Hospital and Almshouse in the City 
of New York, 1811. i2mo. 4s. 

Address to the Members of the 
Portsea Institution, for educating the 
Infant Poor in the Principles of the 
Church of England, and on the Pian 
of Dr. Bell. 5s. 

Bell's Elements of Tuition, Part 1. 
The Madras School, or the Report of 
the Military Male Orphan Asylum of 
Egmore, at Madrass; with its original 
Proofs and Vouchers, as transmitted 
from India in 1796. 4s. 
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Book-keeping no Bugbe: ar, or Dou- 
ble-Entty simplified; in Opposition 
to the Insufficiency of the present 
Practicé. By M. Power. -royal 8vo. 
15S. : 

Malthus’s Letter ‘to the Right Tlon. 
Lord Grenville, occasioned “by some 
Observations of his‘Lordship om the 
East India Company's Establishment 
for the Education ‘of’ their civil Ser 
vants. °@s, / 

‘ Leadbetter’s 
among the Irish Peasantry. 
1amo. | 6s. 

A Discovery of the Author of the 
Letters of Junius. 5s. 

Parker's Plans, Specifications, Esti- 
mates, and Remarks on Cottages. 
ls. 6d: 

Sir J. Jervis's brief Viewof the past 
and present State of Ireland. 9s. Gd. 

A full Exposure of Ann Moore, the 
pretended fasting Wornan of Tutbury. 

‘Catlow's Letters on the Manage- 
niet and Economy of a School. 
2s. 64." 

Green's Journal from London to 
St: Petersburgh, by Way of Sweden. 
12mo, > 7S. 6d. 

The Ladies Companion for visiting 
the Poor, 12mo. 2s. 

Observations on the Use of the 
Words, *Shall* and ‘Will.’ — 1s. Gd. 

Porter's Evidences of fundamental 
Truths, Part lo Svo. 5s. 

Giuvres Choisies de Madame de 
Genlis, precedes de Memoires sur la 
vie de l’Auteur. 14 vols. 12mo. 3l.3s. 

Shipway’s Campanalgia, or Univer- 
sal Instructor in the Art of Ringing. 
2s. 6d. 


Cottage “Dialogues 
Part 11. 


NOVELS. 


Thé Marchioness, of the Matured 
Enchantress. 3 vols. 18s. 

The Miser Married. By C. Hutton. 
$ vols; 15s. 


St. Leonard’s Forest, or the Child ; 


of Clfancé. “2 vols, “10s. 
The Herome, or Adventures of a 
Fair Ronratrce' Reader’ 3 vols. 18s. 
The Wife, or Caroline Herbert. 2 
vols: ‘fc."' 108. é, 


POLIT ICs. —_ POLLTIGAL EEO- 
ex6y.) us:' 
A Series of. sidtteiss with additional, 
Remarks on the existing Differenges 


By 


between England | and -Asmerica. 
Capt. Fauman, 3s. 


Universan Mac, Voi. XIX. 
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A short Account of the Representa- 
tion of Scotland in the Parliament of 
Great Britain. 9s. 6d. 

The Speech of the late Right Hon. 
Jobn Karl of Clare, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, delivered in, the 
Irish House of Peers, on the Second 
Reading of the Bill for the Relief of 
his Majesty's Roman Catholic Sub- 
1s.6d. 


POETRY. 


The Mourning Wreath: an elegiac 
Tribute to the Memory of the late 
Spencer Perceval; and other Poems. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Jokeby: a Burlesque on Rokeby. 
A Poem, in Six Cantos.’ fe. 5s. 

Mott’s Stranger’s Visit; with other 
minor Poems. cr. 8vo. 

Hurdis’s Village Curate: 
fc. 5s. 

Hartstonge’s Minstrelsy of Erin; or 
Poems lyrical, pastoral, and descrip- 
tive. fe. 

Hurn’s Rural Rhymes, or a Collec- 
tion of epistolary, humourous, and 
descriptive Pieces. 8vo. 5s. 

Heath's Blossoms. .fc. 4s. 

Montgomery's World before the 
Flood; a Poem. | 12s. 

RELIGION. 

Complete Religious Liberty vindi- 
cated: ina Lettet to a Friend in the 
Country, respecting the Petition for 
the Abolition of all.Penal Statutes in 
Matters of -Religion; unanimously 
voted by the Dissenting. Ministers of 
Loudon and’ Westminster, at. Red 
Cross-street Library, Feb. 2, 1813. 
By the Rey. J. Evans. 1s. 

‘Jones's Scripture Directory, Part II. 
Containing the NewTestament. 2s.6d. 

Sermons on various important Sub- 
jects. By the Jate Rev. R. Harrison. 
To whieh ‘is prefixed, a biographical 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rev, J. 
Holland, 8vo. 10s. 

A Narrative. of the. Proceediags of 
the Society called Quakers, within 
the Quarterly Meeting for Londouand 
Middlesex, against T boswas F oster, for 
openly professing their primitive Doc- 
trines concerping the Unity of God. 
S¥O.> - 1405. 

A Christian’ Ple a, and liberal Apo- 
logy. for,the,British aud Foreign Bible 
Society; addressed to the County of 
Surrey,, Qs. 6d. 

Harwood's Twenty-four additional 
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select Discourses, from the Works of 
eminent Divines of the Church of 
England. Vol. If. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Faber's Practical Treatise on the 
ordinary Operations of the Holy 
Spirit. 8vo. 7s. 

Johns’ Importance of the Scriptures, 
and the Causes to which the general 
Mis-interpretationof them is owing. 


Ackland’s Sermon, preached at 
Christ Church, Surrey, Apr. 4, 1813. 
Is. 6d. 

Wright's Letters to the Rev. T. Bel- 
sham, on that part of his Calin Inquiry 
which relates to the historical Ques- 
tion respecting the early Opinions 
concerning the Person of Jesus Christ. 
2s. 6d. 

Lent Sermons, or an Inquiry into 
the Nature and Design of Christ's 
Temptation in the Wilderness; with 
Notes and Observations. By H. 
Coates, A.B. 8vo. 

Weyland’s Letter to Sir H. Inglis, 
Bart. on the State of Reiigion in India. 
a> 

Pagitt’s Christianography, or De- 
scription of the Multitude and sun- 
dry Sorts of Christians in the World, 
now subject to the Pope. Is. 


An Essay on the Prophecies of Da- 
niel and the Revelation of St. John. 
3s. 

Forster's Popery destructive of the 
Evidence of Christianity: a Sermon, 
preached at St. Mary's, Oxford, Nov. 
3, 1746. Is. 

Roman Catholics proved to be upon 
Principles irreconcileably hostile to 
all Protestant Establishmeuts. Is. 

Webster's Sermon, preached at the 
Parish Charch of Oakington, Cam- 
bridgeshire, April 4, 1813. 1s. 6d. 

Dealtry’s Discourse, delivered be- 
fore the Church Missionary Society, 
May 4, 1813. Is. 6d. 

A Review of the Liturgy and Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England. By 
R. Littlehales. Is. 

Kitham’s Scripture Selections on 
the Attributes of the Divine Being, 
&e. Is. 6d. 


Historical Chronicle. 
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A Tenet of the Millenium, or of the 
First Resurtection to the Reign of 
Christ upon Earth for a Thousand 
Years. 3s. 

An Exposition of the Doctrines, 
Practices, and Ceremonies of the 
Church of Rome. Qs. 6d. 

Strutt’s Common  Place-book, or 
Companion to the Old and New Tes- 
tainent. S8vo. 12s. 

Estlin’s Discourses on Universal 
Restitution. 8vo. 7s. 

A Course of practical Sermons; 
written ina plain and familiar Man- 
ner, and expressly adapted to be read 


in Families. Svo. Qs. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE, 
Milburn’s Oriental Commerce; 


containing a geographical Description 
of the principal Places in the East 
Indies, China, and Japan; with their 
Produce, Manufacture, and “Trade, 
including the Coasting or Country 
Trade from Port to Port. 2 vols. 4to: 
Gl. Gs. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

A new Picture of the Isle of Wight; 
illustrated with Twenty-seven Plates, 
of the most beautiful and interesting 
Views throughout the Island. By W. 
Cooke. 12mo. 19s. A larger Edition 
of the above, illustrated with Thirty- 
seven Plates. Q1s. 

Lockie’s Topography of London; 
giving aconcise local Description of, 
and accurate direction to, every 
Square, Sti-et, Lane, Court, Deck, 
Wharf, Inn, Public-office, &c. in the 
Metropolis and its Environs. 12mo. 
8s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Thomson's Travels in Sweden, dur- 
ing the Autumn of 1812. 4to. Ql. 9s. 

Rev. J. E. Eustace’s Tour through 
Italy; exhibiting a View of its Sce- 
nery, its Antiquities, and its Mouu- 
ments. 2 vols 4to. dl. 5s. 

Lamotte’s Voyage dans le Nord de 
l'Europe; with Plates. 4to. 2. 2s. 

Pouqueville’s Travels through the 
Morea, Albania, and other Parts of thie 
Orteman Kuipire. gto gi. 2s. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 


Attack on her Majesty. 


Prince Regent received an ac- 
count from Windsor, of the Queen 


being indisposed in consequence of 


()* Sundav noon, May 2d, the ¢ 


an attack from a female domestic, 


who was seized with a violent fit of 
insanity. 


The cis¢umstances of the 
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attack are stated to be as follow:—The 
unfortunate and afflicted female, who 
made the alarm, is named Davenport, 
and holds the situation of assistant 
mistress of the wardrobe to Miss Rice. 
Her mother has been employed a 
number of years in the Royal Family. 
She was originally engaged as rocker 
to the Princesses. She was afterwards 
appointed necessary woman. She 
has filled several situations very re- 
spectably, till she has attained the 
high office of being housekeeper at 
the Lower Lodge, Windsor. Her 
daughter, the subject of this article, 
was born in the Queen's Palace; she 
is naw upwards of thirty years of age, 
and has lived constantly with her mo- 
ther, under the royal protection. She 
slept in the tower over the Queen's 
bed-room. About five o'clock the 
Queen was awoke by a violent noise 
at her bed-room door, accompanied 
with a voice calling violently for the 
Queen of [England to redress her 
wrongs &c. with the most distressing 
shrieks, screams, and other noises. pos- 
sible to be conceived. The Queen's 
bed-room has two doors: she used 
such violence, as to break open the 
outer door, and it is supposed she 
would have done the same tothe inner 
door, which she endeavoured to force, 
but fortunately it opened inwards. 
Mrs. Beckendorf, the Queen's dresser, 
sleeps in the same room with her 
Majesty. They were both extremely 
alarmed, particularly at first, they 
being awoke with grievous screams 
and shrieks, and a voice calling for 
the Queen of England. Her Majesty 
and Mrs. Beckendorf hesitated fora 
little time what had best be done, when, 
it being ascertained that it was a fe- 
male voice, she ventured to open the 
inner door, and go out, when she 
found it to be Miss Davenport, with 
only her body linen on: she was ex- 
tremely violent with Mrs. Beckendorf, 
rosisting upon forcing her way to the 
Queen, and it was feared that could 
she have obtained her object of get- 
ting into the Queen's bed-room, she 
would have vented her rage upon her, 
from the language she used. She had 
a letter in her hand, which she insisted 
on delivering to the Queen. Mrs. 
Beckendorf was placed in a most pe- 
rilous situation, for between twenty 
minutes and half an hour, being sub- 
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ject to her violence, keeping her off 
from forcing her way to the Queen, 
and ringing a bell in the passage. 
During this time the Queen heard all 
that was passing, and. was in great 
agitation and distress, for fear Miss 
Davenport should gain admittance to 
her, the unfortunate female declaring 
that the Queen could and should re- 
dress her wrongs. The bell Mrs, Bec- 
kendorf rung, unfortunately did not 
awake any particular person; but by 
the incessant and violently ringing of 
it,afterthe above time, Mr. Grobecker, 
the Queen's page, and two footmen, 
came to Mrs. Beckendorf’s assistance, 
Miss D. made use of a very profaue 
speech to Mr. Grobecker. All these 
persons could uot manage ber till Mr. 
Meyer the porters, came, and he being. 
a very powerful man accomplished it. 
When she found herself overpowered, 
she insisted upon seeing the King, if 
she could notthe Queen. Mr. Meyer 
carried her by force up to her bed- 
room, laid her on her bed, and covered 
her-with some clothes, but she kicked 
them all off. Dr. Willis was sent for, 
who ordered her a strait waistcoat, 
but she continued so violent that it 
was with great difliculty it was got on. 
All attempts at dressing her proved 
useless; she was therefore sent off in 
a man’s great coat in a post-chaise, ac- 
companied by two persons, to a house 
at Hoxton, for the reception of insane 
persons. 

[ This, it should be observed, is the 
representation of the matter at Wind- 
sor; but, had the /efter been pub- 
lished which Miss Davenport is said 
to have had in her hand, the public 
would have been able to have judged 
whether other causes, besides the 
insanity alleged, had not contributed 
to this outrage. 

Body. of King Charles the First.* 
{Extracted from the Narrative, lately pub- 
lished, by Sir Henry Haltord] 

The vault is covered by an arch, 
half a brick in thickness, is seven 
feet two inches in width, nine feet 
six inches in length, and four feet ten 
inches in height, and-is situated in 
the centre of the choir, opposite the 





* See an account of its discoverp 
in our last number, p. 345. 
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eleventh knight's stall on the sove- 
reign’s side. 

n removing the pall, a plain leaden 
coffin, with no appearance of ever 
having been enclosed in wood, and 
bearing an inscription, “* King Charles, 
1648,” in large legible characters, on 
ascroll of lead encircling it, imme- 
diately presented itself to the view. 
A square opening was then made in 
the upper part of the lid, of such di- 
mensions as to admit a clear insight 
jnto its contents. These were, an in- 
ternal wooden coffin, very much de- 
cayed, and the body, carefully wrap- 
ped in cere-cloth, into the folds of 
which a quantity of unctuous or 
greasy matter, mixed with resin, as it 
seemed, had been melted, so as to ex- 
clude, as effectually as possible, the 
external air. The coffin was com- 
pletely full; and, from the tenacity of 
the cere-cloth, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in detaching it successfully 
from the parts which it enveloped. 
Wherever the unctuous matter had 
insinuated itself, the separation of 
the cere-cloth was easy; and when it 
came off, a correct impression of the 
features to which it had been applied 
was observed in the unctuous sub- 
stance. At length, the whole face 


was disengaged from its covering. 


The complexion of the skin of it was 
dark and discoloured. The forehead 
and temples had lost little or nothing 
of their muscular substance; the 
cartilage of the nose was gone; but 
the left eye, in the first moment of 
exposure, was open and full, though 
it vanished almost immediately: and 
the pointed beard, so characteristic 
of the period of the reign of King 
Charles, was perfect. The shape of 
the face was a long oval; many of 
the teeth remained ; and the left ear, 
in consequence of the interposition 
of the unctuous matter between it 
and the cere-cloth, was found entire. 
It was difficult, at this moment, to 
withhold a declaration, that, notwith- 
standing its disfigurement, the coun- 
tenance did bear astrong resemblance 
to the coins, the busts, and especially 
to the pictures of King Charles |. by 
Vandyke, by. which it had been made 
familiartous. Itis true, that the minds 
of the spectators of this interesting 
sight were well prepared to receive 
this impression; but it is also certain, 
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that such a facility of belief had been 
occasioned by the simplicity and 
truth of Mr. Herbert's narrative, every 
part of which had been confirmed by 
the investigation, so far as it had ad- 
vanced: and it will not be denied 
that the shape of the face, the fore- 
head, an eye, and the beard, are the 
most important features by which re- 
semblance is determined. 

W hen the head had been entirely dis- 
engaged from the attachments which 
confined it, it was found to be loose, 
and, without any difficulty, was taken 
up and held to view. It was quite wet,+ 
and gavea greenish red tinge to paper, 
and to linen which touched it. The 
back part of the scalp was entirely 
perfect, and had a remarkably fresh 
appearance; the pores of the skin 
being more distinct, as they usually are 
when soaked in moisture; and the 
tendons and ligaments of the neck 
were of considerable substance and 
firmness. ‘The hair was thick at the 
back part of the head, and in appear- 
ance, nearly black. A portion of it, 
which has since been cleaned and 





t “ [have not asserted this liquid 
to be blood, because I had not an op- 
portunity of being sure that it was so, 
and I wished to record facts only, and 
not opinions: IT believe it, however, to 
have been blood, in which the head 
rested. It yave to writing-paper, and 
to a white handkerchief, such a colour 
as blood which has been kept for a 
length of time generally leaves behind 
it. Nobody present had a doubt of 
its being blood; and it appears from 
Mr. Herbert's narrative that the King 
was embalmed immediately after de- 
capitation. It is probable, therefore, 
that the large blood-vessels continued 
to empty themselves for some time 
afterwards. I am aware, that some of 
the softer parts of the human body, 
and particularly ‘the brain, undergo; 
in the course of time, a decompo- 
sition, and will melt. A liquid, there- 
fore, might be found after long inter- 
ment, where solids only had been 
buried: but the weight of the head, 
in this instance, gave no suspicion 
that the brain had lost its swhstance ; 
and no moisture appeared in any other 
part of the coffin, as far as we could 
see, excepting at the back part of the 
head and neck.” 
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dried, is of a beautifyl dark brown 
colour. That of the beard was a red- 
der brown. On the back part of the 
head, it was more than an inch in 
length, and had probably been cut so 
short for the convenience of the exe- 
cutioner,; or perhaps by the piety of 
friends soon after death, in order to 
furnish memorials of the unhappy 


King. 

On holding up the head, to exa- 
mine the place of separation from the 
body, the muscles of the neck had 
evidently retracted themselves consi- 
derably ; and the fourth cervical ver- 
tebra was found to be cut through its 
substance, transversely, leaving the 
surfaces of the divided portions per- 
fectly smooth and even, an appear, 
ance which could have been produced 
only by a heavy blow, inflicted witha 
very sharp instrument, and which 
furnished the last proof wanting to 
identify King Charles the First. 

After this examination of the head, 
which served every purpose in view, 
and without examining the body be- 
low the neck, it was immediately re- 
stored to its situation, the coffin was 
soldered upagain, and the vault closed. 

Neither of the other coffins had 
any inscription upon them, The 
larger one, supposed on good grounds 


to contain the remains of King Henry 
VIII. measured six feet ten inches in 
length, and had been enclosed in an 
elm one of two inches in thickness ; 
but this was decayed, and lay in small 


fragments near it. The leaden coffin 
appeared to have been beaten in by 
violence about the middle; and a 
considerable opening in that part of 
it, exposed a mere skeleton of the king. 
Some beard remained upon the chin, 
but there was nothing to discriminate 
the personage contained in it. 

The smaller coffin, understood to 
be that of Queen Jane Seymour, 
was not touched; mere curiosity not 
being considered, by the Prince Re- 
gent, as a sufficient motive for dis- 
turbing these remains. 

On examining the vault with some 
attention, it was found that the wall, 
at the west end, had, at some period or 
other, been partly pulled down and 
repaired again, not by regular mason- 
ry, but by fragments of stones and 
bricks, put rudely and hastily together 
without cement. 


Destruction of his Majesty's sloop Peacock. 
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Destruction of his Majesty's sloop 
Peacock. 

The Seahorse frigate, which ar- 
rived at Portsmouth on the 8th inst. 
in 45 days, from Jamaica, has brought 
the following melancholy intelligence, 
confirmatory of the capture of his 
Majesty’s sloop of war Peacock, of 
18 guns, commanded by Captain W. 
Peake, by the American sloop of war 
the Hornet, Captain Lawrence. Cap- 
tain Peake and all his officers were 
killed before she struck. Capt. P. 
fell nearly at the close of the battle. 
The details, as brought by the Sea- 
horse, are as follow:—W hen in chan- 
nel soundings, she fell in with a 
Leeward Island packet, last from 
Guadaloupe, the Captain of which 
informed Captain Gordon, that just 
before he sailed from Guadaloupe, 
four of the crew of the Peacock 
had arrived there from Demerara in 
a packet-boat, bringing the intelli- 
gence of the capture of the Peacock, 
after a very severe contest, by the 
American sloop of war the Hornet, 
and that she sunk soon after the ac- 
tion, had ceased. By their account, 
it appeared the Peacock and Hornet 
fell in with eaeh other late in the 
evening (date not stated), insight of 
Demerara; that an action was com- 
menced with great confidence of suc- 
cess on the part of the crew of the 
Peacock, but in a very short time the 
heavy and quick firing of the Hornet 
completely disabled her. The action 
was, however, maintained with the 
utmost ardour for 45 minutes, when 
the ship being reduced toa merewreck, 
without mast or spar standing, all the 
officers being killed, the far greater 
part of the crew killed, and the ship 
having five feet water in her hold, 
the colours were struck. The Pea- 
cock was in a sinking state, and fast 
going down, when the only boat she 
had remaining was thrown overboard, 
and.the four men got into her, and 
pushed off. The Hornet passed un- 
der the Peacock’s stern, and said she 
had lost many men, and was much cut 
up, but she would send a boat. to as- 
sist in taking out the crew, Before 
these men lost sight of the Hornet, the 
Peacock went down, and it is appre- 
bended very few of the Peacock’'s 
brave crew were saved. The Deme- 
rara and Opossum sloops of war put 


x 
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to sea from Demerara after the Hor- 
net with every chance of coming up 
with her... She was on her return to 
America from the coast of Brazil, 
when she fell in with the Peacock. 
Captain Peake was the eldest son of 
Henry Peake, Esq. one of the sur- 
veyors of the navy, and brother of 
Captain Thomas Ladd Peake, of the 
navy- He had been seven years a 
Commander, and left England only a 
few months for the Leeward Island 
station, on promotion. The Peacock 
was one of the largest class of brigs 
of warin our service, carrying 18 32- 
pounders. The Hornet is of consi- 
derably greater tonnage than the Pea- 
cock, and mounts 20 $2-pound car- 
ronades, two long sixes, and two long 
S- pounders. 


Capture of the Express packet. 


The Falmouth letters, received May 
22d, mention the arrival at that port 
on Wednesday, of the Express packet, 
Capt. Quick, from Rio de Janeiro in 
57 days, on her passage. In lat. 6, 
26, south, long. 20, 8, west, she fell in 
with the American brig privateer 
Annaconda, of 18 guns and 120 men; 
and after an action of one bour and a 
half, during which the packet had all 
her masts and yards ‘crippled, and all 
her rigging cut to pieces, she was com- 
pelled to strike. The privateer had 
been 75 days from Boston, and had 
not made any other capture. The 
privateer took out 20,000I. sterling in 
gold, and all the stores, spars, canvas, 
cordage, provisions, éxc. threw ail the 
guns overboard, and then gave her 
up, restoring to the passengers thcir 
private property. The packet put 
into Fernando de Noronko to water, 
when «she learnt that his Majesty's 
ship Castor and a sloop of war had 
proceeded on for India.—The loss in 
the action between he packet and the 
Annaconda is not mentioned. 





OBITUARY. 


At Weimar, in Germany, Wie- 
LAND, the celebrated German poet. 
He completed his 80th year on the 5th 
of September last, when a medal was 
struck on the occasion, exhibiting his 
profile a very striking likeness. He 
was lately employed in translating 
Cicero's Letzers. A paralysis of the 
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abdominal viscera was the predispo- 
sing cause of hisdeath. His remains, 
after lying in state in the ducal palace 
of Saxe Weimar, was interred at 0. 
manstadt, a German mile from W« 
mar, near those of his wife, who died 
in 1799. Here he had a small estate. 
—An account of t!1is celebrated man, 
circulated on the continent, says, that 
after the battle of Jena, Wieland, who 
resided near the spot, was protected 
by a special order of the Emperor 
Napoleon, who afterwards took a re- 
past with the old philosopher ac his 
rural retreat, and conversed with him 
at great length on the folly and hor- 
rors of wars, and on various projects 
for the establishment of a perpetual 
peace. 

At Dumfries, aged 93, Mr. Wit- 
LIAM M‘Wisu, deacon of the corpo- 
ration of the tailors. His death was 
occasioned by imprudent applications 
to corns in his feet, which produced 
a mortification. 


At Somers Town, James ParkIN- 
son, Esq. aged 83, the late proprietor 
of Sir Ashton Lever's Museum, which 
was disposed of by lottery in 1785.— 
Mr. P. had two tickets, one of which 
he had given away, and by the other 
he became entitled to the whole col- 
lection. He has left one daughter and 
two sons. The whole of his curicus 
collection was ultimately sold in 1806, 
when, for want of English bidders, the 
French Emperor was supposed to be 
the principal purchaser. 


Mons. BeErTRAND DE LILLE, aged 
107. He had served Louis XV. forty 
years as first valet de chambre, but 
was at length obliged to partake of the 
bounty of this country towards French 
emigrants. His health and his acute 
facalties were unimpaired till within 
a few weeks of his death. 


At his house, at Dover, in the 88th 
year of his age, the Rev. ALEXANDER 
James, B.D. vicar of Buckland, near 
Dover, and rector of Little Camp- 
field, in Essex. This living he had 
enjoyed more than thirty years, during 
which time he had not increased the 
tythes of the parish, although their 
value had increased more than in a 
threefold ratio. He was very regular 
in his duty at Buckland, and did duty 
there the last Sunday but one before 
his death. 
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In the 54th year of his age, Mr. 
Joun Heap, of the Society of Friends 
in the fown of Ipswich: a man of ex- 
emplary virtues, whose memory will 
long survive him in the breasts of 
all those, both within his own com- 
munity and out of it, who had the 
best opportunities of thoroughly know- 
ing him, and appreciating his merits. 
fo the poor he was a liberal benefac- 
tor, and a firm supporter and patroni- 
ser of every useful institution for the 
yublic good. Superior to the narrow 
prejudices of sect and party, he con- 
sidered all mankind as his brethren, 
and felt no pleasure equal to that of 
going about and doing good indiscri- 
minately to all, thereby leaving to the 
professors of Christianity of every de- 
nomination an example worthy of 
imitation. ‘The funeral of this high- 
respected character took place at 
the Friends’ meeting house, in the 
above town, ‘I'he hearse was followed 
by seventeen members of the com- 
mittee of the Bible Society, of which 





the deceased was a zealous patron, 
among whom were noticed the Rev. 
Mr. Griffin, of St. Peter’s church, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Atkinson, Davies, 
and Drummond, of the dissenting per- 
suasion; and after them nine car- 
riages, with the relations and friends. 
Av immense number of spectators of 
all denominatious followed the pro- 
cession, and the meeting-house was 
crowded inevery part. Several of the 
Friends delivered their sentiments at 
length, and were heard with great at- 
tention; amongst whom Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Fry, of London, spoke with so 
much eloquence, energy, and feeling, 
of the divine truths of Christianity, 
and the rewards of a well-spent life 
(which the sweetness of her delivery 
greatly heightened), as to rivet the 
attention of all present. At the grave 
Mr. Candler, Mr. S. Alexander, and 
Mrs. Fry paid a well-merited tribute 
to their deceased friend. The cere- 
mony was throughout truly impressive, 
and very many of the spectators let 
fall the tear of sympathy to the re- 
membrance of departed worth. In 
estimating the character of this truly 
good man, we cannot but be struck 
with the justice and propriety of the 
following observation of the poet :— 
A wit’s a feather, and a chief’s a rod, 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 


Olituary. 
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On the 15th ult. Dr. ALEXANDER, 
Murray, Professor of Oriental Lite- 
rature in the University of Edinburgh. 

Lately, at Great Whittingham, Nor- 
thumberland, aged 104, Saran Ros- 
son, alias Satty Boscuwitt. She 
reaped in the harvest field in her 102d 
year, and retained the use of her fa- 
culties nearly to the last. 

At Falkirk, the ed ult. Daniec 
M‘Kinnon, aged 102. He was born 
May 10, 1710, consequently had he 
lived till the 10th inst. he would have 
completed his 103d year. He was a 
native of the island of Skye, and pass- 
ed the greater part of his early life in 
the army. He was at the battles of 
Dettingen and Fontenoy, where he 
was wounded; aud was _ probably 
amongst the last survivors who were 
present at these celebrated engage- 
ments. For the last fifteen or twenty 
years he lived at Falkirk, supported 
by charity. He was three times mar- 
ried, and had by his last wife, when 
about 90, a fine boy, of whom he was 
very vain. 

At Lancaster, Mr. J. JACKSON, one 
of the Society of Friends. He was a 
great great grandfather, aid has deft 
a son only six years of age, whose sis- 
ter has a daughter who is a grand- 
mother. 

On the 16th ult. at his seat, at Tur- 
vey-House, near Swords, Dublin, in 
his 83th year, the Right Hon. Nic#o- 
Las BARNWELL, Baron Trimleston. 

On the 23d ult, at his house in Po- 
land-street, S. F. Simmons, M.D 
physician extraordinary to the King. 

On the z6th ult. at his house, in 
Coleman-street-buildings, in the 73d 
year of his age, Ropert Barne- 
WALL, Esq. one of the oldest and 
most respectable merchants in Lon- 
don. : 

On the same day, at Killeroy, near 
Darlington, Epywarb HunTINGDON, 
Esq. at the advanced age of 100 years. 
He retained all his faculties to the last, 
and never knew what it was to have 
the head-ache or sickness during his 
life. 

On the 28th_ult. at Worcester, in 
the 43d year of his age, the Rev. J. 
MaunbDe, curate of Kenilworth.. The 
living of Abberton, near Evesham, 
was lately gwen to him; and he was 
travelling, much indisposed, on his 
way to take possession of it, At the 
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Crown inn, Worcester, he was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, burst a 
blood vessel, and within an hour ex- 
pired.—At the time of his death he 
was engaged, at the request of Lucien 
Bonaparte, in translating, into Eng- 
lish, his long-expected poem, in which 
he had advanced as far as the eighth 
canto. 


On the 17th of March, in his 71st 
year, Mr. Cates Evans, of Ponty- 
pool, Monmouthshire. He was a very 
active and useful member of the com- 
munity; when, at length, the infir- 
mities of old age (that incurable dis- 
ease) stole upon him and terminated 
in his dissolution. He possessed a 
good wnderstanding, a cheerful dispo- 
sition, and a benevolent heart. To 
the last he retained his faculties, and 
expired with the humble expectation 
of an admission into a better world. 
His hope was founded on the declara- 
tions of mercy made in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, ‘who hath brought life 
and immortality to light.’ In his last 
illness, which he bore with exemplary 
fortitude and resignation, he often 
repeated these lines, 

Leave dull mortality hebind, 
Aad fly beyond the grave! 
Watts. 


Beloved and respected, it is not a mat- 
ter of surprise than a more than usu- 
ally large concourse of people should 
follow his remainsto the tomb. They 
were happy in paying the last token of 
respect to his memury. His bier was 
borne from his own door, for about a 
hundred yards, by three sons and his 
younger son-in-law, according to an 
ancient and affecting custom of the 
principality. Having thought much 
on religious subjects, his views were 
rational, aiming to shun the extremes 
of enthusiasm and of superstition, 
whilst he felt a strong aver-ion to every 
species of uncharitableness and bigot- 
ry. Most honourable were his ideas 
ofthe SupremeBeing. To do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with God, was, in his opinion, the 
sum and substance of Christianity. 
He and the late Dr. Caleb Evans, of 
Bristol, were brothers’ children. His 
eldest son, agreeably to the desire of 
the deceased, improved the event of 
his death at Worship-street, from Job. 
xiy. 1,2, ‘Man that is born of a wo- 
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man is of few days, and full of trouble; 
he cometh forth like a flower, and is 
cut down—he fleeth also as a shadow, 
and continueth not.’ 
this passage did not arise from his hay- 
ing had a more than ordinary portion 
of anxiety attaching to his lot; but his 
mind, bending beneath the pressure 
of years, was struck with the evanes- 
cent nature and constant vicissitudes 
of mortality! He was a good father— 
few persons were more interested in 
the welfare and prosperity wf thei: 
offspring — 
Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven; 
And if there be a human tear 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 
It would not stain an angel’s cheek 
’Tis that whieh aged parents shed 
Upon their duteous children’s head. 
Scott. 
Throughout life he was the lover of 
peace, as well as the friend of civil 
and religious liberty.—Filial affection, 
with a tremulous hand, consecrates 


this very summary account to a be 
loved parent's memory. 
Islington, April 26, 1818. 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 


FRANCE. 

The following is an extract of a let 
ter from Capt. Harries, of Swansea, 
formerly of the Morriston brig, but 
who has now been confined about nine 
years in a French prison; it is dated 
Longwy, and will be found interesting 
to the friends of the parties whom he 
names: * Captain J. Bevan is my 
messmate; he enjoys good health and 
excellent spirits. Captain Bond also 
messes with us, and is in pretty good 
health now, though afflicted with the 
rheumatic gout at times. Young 
Capt. J. Rees is ,another messmate. 
A poor shipmaster cooks for his meat, 
and sits at table with us; each caters 
in his turn, week and week about.— 
We have always as good a dinner as 
we have been accustomed to at home, 
but our breakfasts and suppers are 
very indifferent—here we feel that 
we are prisoners indeed—we cannot 
procure tea, coffee, or sugar, which 
are far beyond our reach. We buy 
or gather herbs, which we infuse for 
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tea and supper, and we have butter 
and milk; we have beer, something 
better than small beer at home. For 
our mess-room, and a cook-room ad- 
joining, including also our beer, we 
pay 25s. per month; our lodging costs 
us from 10s, to 12s. per month; while 
our pay is only 24s. for the like pe- 
riod. Longwy is a healthy place; 
many enjoy the comfort of walking 
into the country.” 

This is an instance of the extreme 
cheapness of living in France, where 
(the articles of tea, sugar, and coffee 
excepted) a person is understood to 
live as well as in England for 6s. per 
week, or 24s. per month. 

CERMANY. 

Hamburgh, April 3.—** Last night 
fortv-two spies were arrested, and sent 
to Russia. Nohr, the famous com- 
missary of police, and who was so ill- 
treated by the populace, is amongst 
them. Dr. Stover, the former editor 
of the Haméro’ Correspondenten, is 
likewise under confinement; and sin- 
gular reports with regard to his fate 
ire in circulation; for it is rumoured 
that he corresponded with Davoust 
after the Russians entered our city. 
Senators Schultz and Koch are de- 
puted by our senate to proceed to the 
head-quarters of our universally ad- 
mired deliverer Alexander, in order 
to present to his imperial majesty the 
most profound sentiments of our gra- 
titude and devotion.” 

If these statements of disaffection 
be tounded on fact, they are strangely 
at variance with other accounts, 
which represent the Russians as hav- 
ing been in a manner idolized by the 
people wherever they have made 
their appearance. Here it would seem 
that these ‘senators had been sent to 
Alexander to apolovize for a very dif- 
ferent kind of behaviour. 

RUSSIA. 

The following description of the 
melancholy situation of the French 
army, after the passage of the Bere- 
zina, is extracted from a small pam- 
phjet, written by a German oflicer, 
and in the service of Russia, which 
has been published at St. Petersburgh : 

“‘ A rigorous cold now perfected 
their misery—no longer capable of 
supporting the severity. of their suf- 
ferings, arms and baggage were thrown 
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away. The greater part, without 
shoes or gaiters, had wrapped their 
legs in pieces of blankets, and twisted 
old hats round their feet. Each en- 
deavoured to secure his head and 
shoulders from the cold with whatever 
covering he could find; some with 
old sacks and mats, others with the 
skins of animals recently flayed—hap- 
py those who were possessed of scraps 
of fur: the officers and soldiers, over- 
taken with death-like numbness, with 
arms folded, and countenance fixed, 
followed each other; the guards fared 
no-better than the rest, covered with 
rays and dying with hunger, and with- 
out arms, all resistance was impos- 
sible: the ery of Cossack put whole 
columns in consternation; the Jine of 
march was strewed with bodies; each 
bivouac resembled next day a field of 
battle. No sooner had one fallen 
from fatigue and cold, than he was 
stripped by his comrades, to coves 
themselves with his clothes. All the 
houses and barns were set on fire, and 
every burnt space was covered with 
the bodies of those, who having ap- 
preached, and unable to retire, when 
the flames reached them, were con- 
sumed. ‘The roads were strewed with 
prisoners unable to proceed. To such 
horrors succeeded others, if possible 
still more dreadful. Pale and disfi- 
gured by the smoke, they were seen 
ranged round the fire, like spectres, 
sitting on the dead bodies of their 
comrades, until, like them, they fell 
and expired. The feet of numbers, 
by being exposed to the cold, were 
ganyrened, and’ reduced to a state of 
perfect imbecility—they with diffi- 
culty walked; others had lost their 
speech. Some, from excess of cold 
and hunger, were seized with mad- 
ness, and roasted and eat the flesh of 
their dead conrades, or gnawed their 
own hands and arms. In this state of 
frenzy, many rushed into the flames, 
and perished, uttering the most dread- 
ful cries. In fine, it is impossible for 
any one, who has not witnessed this 
most frightful spectacle, to form any 
true idea of these united calamities, 
such as the annals of the world offer 
uo example.” 
SWITZERLAND. 

Threatened Destruction of a Town.— 
The following letter describes a cala- 
mity which bas probably been con- 
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summated by this time: itis the de- 
struction of part of a town, built upon 
the borders of the celebrated Lake 
Constance, by the waters excavating 
the surrounding land: 

*¢ St. Gall, March 8.—We learn from 
Constance, that a frightful calamity 
threatens the town of Uberlingen. 
For more than eight days it was per- 
ceived that the ground upon the bor- 
ders of the Lake had sunk, and this 
phenomenon was announced in a 
manner so alarming, that the inha- 
bitants, after having secured their 
cattle, fled from their dwellings. This 
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presentment of danger has been rea. 
lized: on the 16th and 17th inst. thir- 
teen houses gradually sunk into the 
abyss, and disappeared. _ On the 18th, 
the convent of Capuchins, so well 
known for its hospitable reception of 
travellers and strangers, merged into 
the abyss fourteen feet, and threat- 
ened to disappear gradually from 
sight. Other houses have since sunk 
many feet. Every one is under the 
greatest alarm. Jt is feared that the 
whole town touches the moment of 
its destruction.” 


i 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CHESHIRE. 
Exceution of Edith Morreu. 

N the 23d ult. at twelve o'clock, 
this wretched woman was deli- 
vered by Mr. fludson, constable of the 
castle of Chester, into the hands of 
the city sheriffs, for execution, having 
been found guilty of the murder of 
ber husband. Owing to pregnancy, 
her execution was postponed till after 
her delivery. She walked from the 
castle to Glover's Stone, having hold 
of Mr. Hudson's arm, with the utmost 
firmness, amidst an unusual pressure 
from an immense crowd assembled; 
she then got into the cart, and imme- 
diately laid herself down on one side, 
concealing her face with her handker- 
chief, which she has invariably done 
when ip public, trom her first appear- 
ance before the Judges to her final 
dissolution, and no person obtained a 
view of ber face out of the castle, 
since her commitment, except the or- 
dinary, &c. Upon her arrival at the 
city gaol, she continued in prayer with 
the Rev. W. Fish till one o'clock, when 
she ascended the scaffold with a firm 
and undaunted step, her face covered 
with a bandkercbief, and she immedi- 
ately turned her back to the populace. 
After continuing in prayer a short 
time, the clergyman withdrew, and 
the executioner prepared to finish the 
awful sentence of the law. After 
banging the usual time, her body was 
delivered over to the surgeons for dis- 
section, and was open to public in-” 

spection alt the next day. 
There appeared an apathy in this 
woman which jis traly astonishing: 


when the Judges came into town, she 
asked permission to go on the terrace 
of the castle to see the procession, 
though ske knew their coming was the 
signal of her fate. On the morning 
the Rev. Mr. Fish preached what is 
usually denominated the condemned 
sermon, she was suffused in tears, 
and her convulsive sobs were heard 
through the whole chapel; yet an 
hour after, the impression seemed en- 
tirelv erased. She slept very sound 
the night previous to the execution, 
and ate a hearty breakfast upon her 
awaking, 

It is worthy of remark, that on the 
23d day of April, 1763, one Mary 
Heald was strangled and burnt to 
ashes in Chester city, for poisoning 
her husband—exactly 50 years, to the 
day and year when Edith Mlorrey was 
executed, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Murder.—On Sunday evening, the 
2d inst. a murder was committed at 
Portsmouth, by a boy of eleven vears 
of age, the circumstances of which 


make manifest ‘as great a degree of 


youthful depravity as any we have in 
remembrance. It appeared on the 
coroner's inquisition, that on the 
evening stated, some boys were at 
play in Capstern-square, on the Point, 
when one of them, named Wm. Peund, 
conceived a sudden affront against 
another boy, named George Smith, 
because his hat was knocked off his 
head, and Smith, whom he supposed 
did it, would net bring it to him.— 
Pound then guifted the company of 
the other boys, under pretence of ac 
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quainting his father of the reason for 
his offence, but, instead of doing so, 
he concealed himself round the cor- 
ner of the square, occasionally ob- 
serving the movements of the boys. 
In a short time he returned to the 
company of the boys, with a clasped 
knife, opened, in his hand, and going 
up to Smith, he directly accused him 
of having been the one who had beat- 
en his hat off, but which Smith de- 
nied. Pound repeating the accusa- 
tion, Smith (not observing Pound had 
aknife in his hand) struck him with a 
small cane, not larger round than a 
quill: upon which Pound closed upon 
him, and, putting his arm round 
Smith's head, stabbed him near the 
hip bone with the knife, of which 
wound he died the next day. The 
boys in company attempted to disarm 
Pound, but he defied their efforts, 
threatening them with similar treat- 
ment. A verdict of wilful murder 
was returned. Smith was fifteen years 
of age: LANCASHIRE. 

Important Trial—<At the late Lan- 
caster Assizes a singular indictment 
was tried, the issue of which is likely 
to render the act prohibiting the buy- 
ing of guineas a nullity. It appeared, 
that Mr. D. Walsh, a resident of Li- 
verpool, being kuown to trafhe in 
guineas, one Riley was employed to 
detect him. He called vpon Walsh, 
and-told him (as he seemed unwilling 
to deal with him) that he was a poor 
man, just landed from Ireland, and 
having only five guineas, he was desi- 
rous of obtaining their -full value. 
Walsh agreed to give him 25s. for each 
guinea, and accordingly paid bim 
6l. 7s. 6d. the amount, in twenty-two 
Spanish dollars, two half dollars, and 
one shilling, assuring him that he 
might get 5s.6d. for each dollar in 
London. For this offence Walsh was 
indicted. Mr. Parke appeared for the 
prosecution, and produced the money 
in court; the guineas were marked. 
Mr. Scarlett, for the defendant, made 
an ingenious speech, in which he sug- 
gested to the Judge, that the exchange 
of guineas for bullion or foreign coin 
was not within the act. It was his in- 
tention, however, to rest the defence 
of Mr. Walsh upon a much broader 
basis; He would prove by evidence, 
that ke had not given more for these 
five guineas than their true lawful 
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value. The 22 dollars and 2 half dol- 
lars, given in exchange for the five 
guineas, did not coytain more stand- 
ard silver than 105 lawful shillings. 
He thea called a person well skilled in 
the ort of assaying silver, who deposed, 
that, paving by order made an expe- 
rirmen', he found that the weight of 
105 lawful shillings, made of standard 
silver, was 20 ozs. 6dwts.; and that 
the weight of 22 Spanish dollars was 
only 19 ozs. 19 dwts. being a differ- 
ence between the two, in quantity and 
quality, of 15 dwts. He then stated 
the proportion of standard silver. The 
result was, that if the silver given by 
the defendant in exchange for the five 
gwineas were to be coined into shil- 
lings, it would produce less than 105 
lawful shillings by four or five in 
number—Mr. Baron ‘Thomson, in 
summing up, did not declare his opi- 
nion whether the exchange of bullion 
for gold coin was within the statute. 
Fle observed, that the value of bullion 
at the time had not been given in evi- 
dence. The Jury returned a verdict 
of—Not guilty. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

At the Lincoln assizes, Luke Bland 
and John Millson, everseers of the 
parislt of Binbrook, were convicted 
of a conspiracy, in having brought 
about a marriage between Catherine 
Cunningham, a pauper belonging to 
that parish, and Francis Cnnningham, 
a pauper of the parish of Ludborough, 
and thereby throwing the charge of 
the female pauper upon the latter 
parish. 


Occurrences. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 

In addition to the mills near Han- 
ley, the ill will of some incendiaries 
is since supposed to have been ,at 
work at Wheatley, where a veby 
alarming fire broke out in one of the 
barns belonging to the widow Arm- 
brough, and communicated with an 
amazing rapidity to an extensive range 


“of buildings, which, with all her corn, 


and a considerable quantity of hay 
and straw, were entirely consumed, 
The flames soon extended to the out- 
houses and furze stack belonging to 
Mr. Lamburn, baker; but by the 
timely arrival of two engines, the 
dwelling house of Mr. L. was, contrary 
to all expectation, preserved, and the 
probable destruction of a considerable 
part of the village prevented, 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Exposure of Ann Moore, the Tutbury 
Fasting Impostor.—About the begin- 
ning of the year 1807, Ann Moore, an 
inhabitant of Tutbury, a village in 
this county, first excited public at- 
tention, by declaring that she lived 
without food. An assertion so re- 
pugnant to reason and nature, was, of 
course, rejected. She therefore of- 
fered to prove the truth of her asser- 
tion by submitting to be watched for 
a considerable tiine. 

In order to satisfy the public, she 
was removed from her own home to 
the house of Mr. Jackson, grocer, of 
the same village, and all the inhabit- 
ants invited to join in watching her. 
A Mr. Robert Taylor, surgeon, super- 
intended the watching, which con- 
tinued sixteen days, during which 
time she was allowed a little water, on 
the three first days. When the watch 
had ended, she was removed to her 
own house, and Mr. Taylor published 
an account declaring that she had 
lived for thirteen days, without taking 
any food, liquid or solid. This ac- 
count so attested, was believed by 
numbers, who flocked to see her, and 
few visited her without leaving some 
proof of their credulity or pity. 

By t'\is means she had collected in 
the course of two years about 2501. and 
since. that time the sum is supposed 
to amount to four or five hundred 
pounds; but this is only conjecture, 
all that can be proved is, that she has 
deposited in the hands of Mr. Smith, 
draper, about 80l. or 901. and a small 
sun in the hands of Mr. Hitchcock. 
In order to give additional weight to 
her case, she professed to be very reli- 
gious :—the Bible was laid on her bed 
and her conversation such as led the 
ignorant to imagine her to be a per- 
son of extraordinary picty. But this 
inask was thrown off whenever she 
was pressed too hard by pointed ques- 
tions from those who still doubted. 
Un such occasions she would vent 
such virulent Janguage.as would fully 
evince the absence of any religions 
Principle in her. Previous to this 
time, her moral depravity was noto- 
rious. She has heen separated from 
her husband about twenty yea's, and 
has lived in open advitery with ano- 
ther man, by whom she has had two 
children. ‘The eldest is now a young 
woman of about eighteen years, and 
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the other a boy of about sixteen 
years. 


As her object appears to be the 
acquisition of money, she thought 
proper, in order to make a greater 
impression on the public mind, to 
assert, that since the time she was 
watched, she has not taken any thing 
whatever. That her case is a miracle 
wrought immediately by the power of 
God, an interference of Divine Pro- 
vidence on her behalf, by which she 
is kept alive, without either eating or 
drinking. She also declared that she 
had so far lost the power of swailowing, 
that if she was to attempt it, she 
would be suffocated. 

That she had no evacuation. 

That she never sleeps. 

That if her veins were pricked there 
would come forth blood and water ! 

But as she evidently pays no re- 
gard to truth, her assertions are not 
entitled to any credit. Indeed the 
fullest and most complete contradic- 
tion can now be given to her false as- 
sertions, 

‘Though the declaration of the per- 
sons who formerly watched her, in 
addition to her own assertions, had 
obtained considerable credit, there 
yet remained many persons who re- 
fused their assent; she was therefore 
called upon both by those who doubted 
and those who believed, her testimony, 
to submit to a second watch. Six 
years had elapsed since the first watch. 
She was still in perfect bealth and free 
from pdin. She looked even better 
than she had done for some years, 
Conscious of her own deception, she 
would not submit to be watched a 
second time, although a large sum of 
money was offered her. At last a 
publication by Dr. Henderson, in 
which he expressed his reasons for 
withholding ‘bis assent, roused her 
partizans to offer the most effectual 
answer to his pamphlet. ** You must 
be watched,” said they, ‘* or you will 
be considered as an impostor.” 

Pressed with numerous and re- 
peated solicitations,at last she assented. 
Bur in order to throw all possible dif- 
ficulty in the way, she refused to be 
watche:! by any ether persons than 
ministers of the church of England, 
medical men, and magistrates. This 
she did, probably supposing that a 
sufficient number of such persons 
(willing to undertake the office) would 
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not be found. At last, however, a 


committee was formed, at the head of 


which the name of Sir Oswald Mosely, 
Bart. of Rolleston, is found. Circu- 
lar letters were sent to aninisters and 
medical gentlemen of the neighbour- 
ing towns, and a number suthicient for 
the purpose was at last obtained. 

The Committee met on Tuesday, 
the 20th of April, 1815. And the 
Jength of time which they determined 
she should be watched was one month. 

This she vehemently refused to 
submit to, but as no shorter time 
would satisfy the medical part of the 
committee she at last was obliged to 
assent. 

In order to discover the imposture, 
it was thought proper that she should 
tirst be weiyhed, and that she should 
be taken from the bed on which she 
then was, and placed on one which 
had a machine for weighing attached 
to it. This proposition was received 
by her with signs of the greatest dis- 
satisfaction, and for a time she abso- 
lutely refused to be weighed. ‘* They 
may bring the bed (said she) and place 
the machine under it, and I will break 
up the watch immediately.” Con- 
scious that her deception would un- 
doubtedly be discovered by her daily 
loss of weight, she probably would 
never have submitted to be weighed, 
had she not been prevailed upon by 
2 person to whose opinion she seemed 
to pay some deference. But in order 
to prepare the public mind for what 
she knew would follow, she said, ‘* I 
may lose 2 or Sib. weight; 1 lost 
weight before.” Now this she could 
not know, for she was not weighed 
before. ‘ I'll not be weighed alone 
(said she) the bed and bedding shall 
be weighed altogether," supposing 

there would be room for charging 
her loss of weight, in part, to them. 

The bed was filled with chaff, and 
the clothes examined in the presence 

of the Committee. The watch en- 
tered on their office at two o'clock on 
Wednesday. She received the watch- 
ers with as much good manners as 
she was capable of, though she had 
been crying bitterly before they came. 

The first watch, which continued 
four hours was begun by Sir Oswald 

Moseiy and the Rev. Leigh Rich- 
mond, and followed by several other 
gentlemen. At the end of seven days 
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the public was informed that she had, 
during that time, taken no food what- 
ever. Great confidence was now ex- 
pressed by her advocates that she 
would endure the ordeal with credit, 
Though it was very evident to all the 
persons who attended her towards the 
close of the week, that she was suf- 
fering severely from want. And when 
the machine for weighing her was’ 
placed under the bed, it was found 
that she lost weight rapidly. At last, 
on the ninth day, she insisted on the 
watchers quitting the room, declaring 
that she was very ill, and that her 
daughter must be sent for. She was 
now greatly reduced, and the watchers 
who attended her were much alarmed, 
lest she should expire, and appre- 
heusive of being implicated in the 
charge of murder, they quitted the 
room and admitted the daughter. It 
was thought that she could not live 
two hours longer, but after the watch- 
ers had left her, and the daughter ad- 
mitted, and had administered what 
she thought proper, the mother began 
to recover, and now no appprehen- 
sions are entertained of her danger. 

One remarkable circumstance was, 
that on Friday, the 30th of April, af- 
ter the watch broke up, sbe desired 
to take a solemn oath, that she had 
not during the time she was watched, 
taken any food whatever; which oath 
was administered unto her. This she 
did in hope, notwithstanding all, still 
to impose on the public. That such 
an oath should have been adminis- 
tered, is very astonishing. 

But as her shift with the deep stain 
of urine and excrement, was disco- 
vered inthe room, to her utter con- 
fusion, she was brought at last to make 
the following confession :— 

I, Ann Moore, of Tutbury, humbly 
asking pardon of all persons whom I 
have attempted to deceive and im- 
pose upon, and above all, with the 
most unfeigned sorrow and contrition, 
imploring the divine mercy and for- 
giveness of that God, whom I have 
so greatly offended, do most solemnly 
declare, that | have occasionally taken 
sustenance for the last six years. 

Witness my hand this fourth day of 
May, 1813. 

The mark of > Ann Moore. 

The above declaration of Ann 
Moore, was made before mé, one of 
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his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
for the county of Stafford. 
Tuomas LisTER. 


Witness to the above declaration 
and signature of mv mother, Ann 
Moore. Mary Moore. 


IRELAND. 

Bigamy.—The following trial took 
place at the late Commission, at 
Green-street, Dublin, before Mr. Jus- 
tice Day and Mr. Justice Fox. 

Henry Morris stood indicted for 
marrying Mary Anne Murphy, on the 
15th of May,.1811, having previously 
married Maria Fontaine, on the 7th 
of August, 1805, who was alive at the 
time of the second marriage. 

The Rev. Dr. Armstrong deposed, 
that he married the prisoner to Maria 
Fontaine on the 7th of August, 1805 ; 
and Ralph W. Crawford stated, that 
the ceremony took place in his pre- 
sence, in witness's lodgings, at the 
corner of Moore-street, in Britain- 
street. 

Dennis Murphy, the unfortunate 
father of the /ast of the prisoner's 
wives, (for he had several besides the 
two mentioned in the indictment) 
was next examined. He first knew 
the prisoner on the ith of October 
twelvemonth, at a billiard-room in 
Dame-lane. He told him of his being 
deeply in love with his daughter, who 
was then but fifteen years o!d, and re- 
presented himself as a teacher of re- 
spectability. The prisoner was intro- 
duced to the witness's wife and daugh- 
ter, at his house, at Harold's cross, 
and continued his visits for five or six 
months, at the expiration of which 
period Morris decoyed the daughter, 
and they went off together: it was on 
Sunday morning ; they had gone out 
to go to prayers, but did not return. 
Two months after, Morris wrote the 
witness a letter, in which he express- 
ed much contrition for what he had 
done, attributed it to the ‘*‘ vzolence of 
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his love, which would not brook de- 
lay ;" begged his (witness's) and God's 
pardon, aud requested a meeting. A 
meeting accordingly tvok place, and 
Morris and his daughter were soon 
after married. ‘The witness then ese 
a description of the manner in wl 


1 
the former marriages of the 1 : 
had come to his kiewledee, 
larly that with Miss Mao. : 
who had died about thie : 
the trial. He mentione 3 
of three other young ladie ' 
had seduced or married d 
that his daughter still con so 
much attached to her des: » that 
she spent her whole time with) fim in 


Newgate. She came occasionally 
home to her mother for support, 
which was given to her, as neither the 
witness nor his wife could bring them- 
seives to desert their child under any 
circumstances; and if they were to do 
so, Would consider themselves answer- 
able to heaven for the crimes she must 
fall into, as she would have no resource 
in such a case, but to turn street pras- 
titute. 

The Jury, without the slightest he- 
sitation, pronounced a verdict of 
guilty. 

The wretched girl, who had been 
last married to this man, was in Court, 
and remained near him during the 
whole of the trial. When the verdict 
came down, she burst into very out- 
rageous expressions of grief; tore her 
hair; cried out most violently to save 
him, and declared she would not quit 
him fora moment. Their Lordships, 
however, ordered her to be removed, 
but directed that she should be treat- 
ed with gentleness; and the officers 
having succeeded with difficulty in 
taking her out of Court, Mr. Justice 
Day sentenced the prisoner to be 
transported for seven years, remarking 
that he had often been compelled to 
pass sentence of death for crimes he 
considered less heinous. 
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CHRISTENED. BURIED. 
Males 7582 ,,55| Males 6502.5, 
Females 724 4 1482 | Females 751 5 ans 


Whereof have died under two years old 318 
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1d’s AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
A By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140!bs. 































































































ind Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended May 22, 1815S. 
2 INLAND COUNTIES. ° MARITIME COUNTIES. 
|Wheat) Rye |Barley| Oats {| Wheat| Rye |Barley |Oats. 
: s. d|s. djs. @f s. afi s he de. dead 
Middsx. |124 4] 62 11] 55 2] 50> S}}Essex ........ 124 0| 67 6} 51 4/50 Oo 
Surrey |130 8] 64 06) 58 6) 51 Oj/Kent ........ 122 0} 65 0} 60 2/48 4 
. Hertfordj114 0] 74 0] 54 6) 45 OjjSussex...... ..{120 8 47 6 
: Bedford 4117 0} 72 O56 6) 49 OSuffolk ......)118 0 54 8/145 5 
Huntin. |114 7)——-—| 56 10] 44 0}/Cambridge ..../113 J1 51 836 4 
; Northa. 1117 2|\ 80 0} 55 0} 43° OfNorfolk ......J111 ©] 64 6] 48 10/39 8 
d Rutland j114  3}- 62 6) 44 OfLincoln ......1107 10) 82 0} 56 O39 O 
so Leicest. |118 9| 6S 0), 45 MRO Sees icc 104 2) 84 06} 49 8/37 9 
hat Notting.|114 0} 80 0| GO 6} 43 O||Durham...... 105 2 se 63 
in Derby 142 10) | 64 10] 46 4|\Northumberlan.|101 2] 84 0| 49 8137 9 
Ay Stafford |122 #! | 7) 7} 50 Cumberland ..j114 6/97 0} 61 6/40 11 
tt Salop {122 11) 90 &| 68 4| 46 7}/Westmorland..j/120 8} 96 0| 64 O142 8 
re Herefor.|112 0} 66 9| 60 6) 42 I}jLancaster ....j118 5 43 6 
iit Wor’st. [119 7]/———| 64 3] 46 O}Chester .......11 2 40 11 
wet Warwic.|128 9|\————| 71 3] 49 7||Flint ........]115 4 86 6| —— 
ss Wilts |113 2}-———] 58 + 4] 45 6}/Denbigh.,....]119 luji—_-—-| 76 8I38 0 
nf Berks |131 3}———1 53 3] 48 OllAngleséa...... ———| 61 630. 0 
wal Oxford 1123 4J———} 55 3] 50 OWCarnarvon ....|116 O|——| 62 8/354 
ust Bucks 127 ‘ ee 59 O} 51 10HMerioneth ....jl14 8/66 «= Gl42 6G 
ce Brecon |115 2;—-—| 64 6] 32 Oj/Cardigan...... 12 Zi} 50 $24 
as- Montgo.|120 0/————| G7 2|/ 45 Oj/Pembroke ....| 96 7 53. 1/24 0 
Radnor. J118  1}\———} 63 2) 36 11)/Carmarthen ../108 1t|/———!} 57 41/27 10 
1e- Glamorgan ,...}124 9}———/ 66 0/36 0 
of — jGloucester .,../127 10 70 248 O 
jSomerset ....... 123. 6|-———| 65 11;32 10 
en Average of England and Wales. ||Monmouth....|119 2 nee 
rt, Wheat 117s. 4d.; Rye 76s. 10d.; Barley!;/Devon........ 122 2|———/ 62 7| — 
he 60s. 1ld.; Oats 41s. IId.;  Beans}|Cornwall...... 117 9}———| 62 630 5 
ict 20s. 10d. ; Pease 80s. Id. ; Oatmeaij/Dorset......../121 9—-——} 65 6112 0 
ite 42s. 10d. jHants .......6/125 Gl——me| GO 1/44 1) 
er 
ve a 
_ PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICFE, WATER- 
d, WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
at- 
1s May 22, i818 
in DOCKS. Kent, 55/. ditto 
ce Commercial, 119/. per share West Middlesex, 402. ditto 
be Londen, 103¢. eitto INSURANCE-OLFICES 
ng West-India, 1427. ditto Albion, 430. per share 
to CANALS. 


: ‘* ee Eagle, 2/. 17s. 6d. ditto 
he Ellesmere Canal, 67/. per share Globe, 1080. ditto 


Grand Junction, 2234. ditto Hope, 2/. 3s. ditto 
Grand Union, 25/. per share disc. Imperial 451, ditto 
» 451. 


Grand Surry, 102d. per share a — 

Kennet and ‘Avon, 221. ditto Rock, 21. 2s. ditto 

Leicester Union, 99/. ditto - SUNDRIES 
23 Wilts and Berks, 20/. ditto Strand Bridge, 43/. per share disc. 
93 WATER-WORKS, London Institution, 45/. per share 
31 East London, G4/. per share Russell, 172. ditto. 
3 Grand Junction, 21/. ditto Surrey, 13d, ditto. 


L. WouFs and Co. Canal. Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
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